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Foreword: Chairman L. Welch Pogue of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board didn’t reach the top by any 
escalator methods. He climbed the ladder of hard 
knocks and not by any one-rung-at-a-time method, 
either. Early in life he learned that by hard work 
he was able to skip two or three rungs on the 
way up with surprising regularity. What’s more, 
L. Welch believes in the philosophy of treating one’s friends right on the way up, because one 
always meets them all on the way down—and how! 





He started by attending the local grammar and high schools in Grant, Iowa, where he 
was born on Oct. 21, 1899. He graduated from the University of Nebraska in 1924 and received 
a law degree at the University of Michigan in 1926. To the ordinary fellow, this would have 
been the top of a pretty high ladder. Not so for smiling L. Welch! He had other ideas and 
hustled himself off to attend the Harvard Law School. At Hah-va-d, if you please, he received 
the degree of Doctor of Juridicial Science in 1927. How do you like those apples, all you masti- 
cators of mental effort!!! If you think all this was easy, try it sometime on your harmonica. 


Mr. Pogue practiced law with the firm of Ropes, Gray, Boyden and Perkins in Boston. 
Later he became a partner in the New York law firm of Crawford, James and Harper. In 1938 
he joined the staff of the Civil Aeronautics Authority as Assistant General Counsel, and in 
1939 was unanimously chosen as General Counsel. On Jan. 1, 1942, Mr. Pogue received a Presi- 
dential appointment, directly from the pen of the one and only F. D. R.—Yes, Sir!—as a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, which was a double honor because he was at the same time 
appointed the Board’s Chairman. Not bad for the boy from Grant, Iowa! Not bad at all! 


Since becoming the head of the Civil Aeronautics Board, his services have been outstand- 
ing and as the old fellows around the country store May West stove back in Grant, Iowa, often 
ejaculate on winter days as they carry on their target practice with a distant shiny brass recep- 
tacle which weaves grotesquely under the impacts of ricochet hits, “Yes! By Cracky! We remem- 
ber that fellow L. Welch Pogue. Indeed, we do! Now, there’s a young fellow who'll go a long way. 
Yowre consarned right. Yessiree!! By Cracky!!’—and who is there to deny? What! No takers? 
—then it must be so. 


éé 
Now that man has wings... .” was the caption on one of the first 
full page air transportation advertisements ever written. It was published in 
the dawn of our national air line existence—scarcely 15 years ago. And today, 
with a vast systemized network of air transportation crossing over every State 
in the Nation, and with the greatest and worst war in all our history threatening 
our future, we remember those words... . 


We remember them today because the War itself has wings, because 
America’s very life and a yzood part of her future national economy are also 
part of those words. And something else. The human element, the man. 


We remember the early days of air line transport flying, when single 
motored 8-place transports were wonder ships, and later when “two pilot safety” 
was a feature worth publicizing. We knew the first tri-motored high-wings, 
and we know the present bi-motored low-wings, and we know the men who fly 
them—The Men Up Front. 


They pioneered America’s national airways. They pioneered in instru- 
ment flying, in beam flying, in safe flying. The words “air line pilot’? became 
the aeronautical criterion for skill and safety, for tops in flight ability. And by 
that time there were those who thought the pioneering was over. 


But the Men Up Front had only pioneered the airways of a continent. 
Today, they are pioneering again, across the oceans and continents of the world, 
carrying war supplies and delivering bombers to our farthermost military out- 
posts. At home, others are on duty flying the national airways, carrying the de- 
manding, vital commerce of the war; flying Army and Navy officials, manufac- 
turers, key personnel in the gradual tooling up of America’s offensive war. 


The air line pilots of America are truly the “Men Up Front” in this war 
which the wings of man have made global in scope. Their contribution to 
America’s national defense is something every citizen in our land has come to 
know and appreciate. And when the war is over, and won, their work and 
their contribution will continue. For great swift clipper ships of the air will then 
spread their wings out of America, across the ocean skyways as their forbears 
did on the seaways. And once again, pioneering this last frontier, will be the air 
line pilots—The Men Up Front. 


* * * * * 


CAR Amendment Pilots Blaze Over 
All Inclusive Ocean ‘Air Trails 


For many years the Air Line} 
Pilots Association struggled with- 
out success to convince the various | ; - 
federal regulatory agencies for | 2nd superbly trained, are blazing 
air transportation, and commercial | trails to the four ee of the 
aviation generally, that the daily, world. Ww herever there eon really 
weekly, and monthly flight time tough job of air transporting to be 
limitations included in the Civil | fone, - look “up front’ will — 
Air Regulations should cover all | than likely net the information 
classes of air line pilots and not | that the air line pilots are on the 
just first pilots. Never has there — When the powers that be are 
been a fight for an amendment to | *"SSY about wanting somebody of 
en C40 teed ath a melee | importance carried swiftly, safely, 
righteous argument. Nevertheless, | and unerringly over thousands of 
the struggle went round and round | miles of virtually uncharted air- 
and on and on, and periodically | 
it would be back where it started | 
—considered by all concerned, but | 
rejected. | 
1939 ALPA Convention 1 
Sought to Get Action 

During the 1939 convention, the 
following resolution was unani- | 
mously passed: ‘Be it resolved | 








In and out of uniform, veteran 
air line pilots, highly experienced 





that the Civil Air Regulations’ | 


~ (Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 


| ee 


Lightning Bolts 
._« | ways, it has become almost routine 
Vision Hazard to pick an air line pilot with 


| plenty of hours to his credit to do 
j 7? Tar ie 
The Air Line Pilots Association | the job. Why? The answer _—— 
has long been interested in solving | 24S denote experience, and air 
the dangers of thunderstorm fly- | line flying is one job that really 
ing “ | requires experience. 


‘ 
The possibility of pilots’ being| To Know About Flying 


blinded temporarily by lightning | Ome Must First Fly 

flashes while passing through| The usual crop of _ kiwis, 
thunderstorm areas is by no means | hangers-on, and parasites wouldn’t, 
a mythical assumption, although | however, agree with this — but 
many are inclined to pass it off| could they reasonably be expected 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) (Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
BEAU. S. ARMY 
'e, FLYING CADET 





























—Air Line Pilot Photo 


It has been 39 years since Orville Wright wob- 
EXPLORATORY bled shakily into the air from the sandy 


stretches at Kittyhawk, N. C., on Dec. 17, 1903. Time moves swiftly and it 
doesn’t seem that long ago, to those who remember the incident, that a 
Dayton newspaper editor muffed the biggest news “scoop” of the century 
by inconspicuously mentioning in the late editions of his paper the historic 
flight which was destined to change the plodding footsteps of all humanity. 
A world within a world was born—the world of aviation! From the adven- 
ture of the Wright Brothers sprang one of the world’s greatest industries 
and aviation now ranks third in American industry. World War I added a 
tremendous impetus to the infant industry, and now World War II is again. 
in one bold stroke, pushing aviation in all of its aspects many years 
ahead. The air line pilots today are performing daily feats of long dis- 
tance flying and navigation which only a few short months ago would—if 
even talked of—have been regarded as the babblings of an unbalanced 
mind. Plans are now on foot to extend America’s air transport network to 
almost world-wide proportions to accommodate the needs of war. All this 
demands careful planning and exploration. On Sept. 9 talks were begun 
in Washington, D. C. between the carrier and pilot representatives on mat- 
ters of remuneration and working conditions of pilots who, it is planned. 
will fly the over-ocean and other long distance air trails to supply our 
fighting. forces wherever they may be. The carriers were represented by 
J. A. Herlihy, Executive Vice-Pres., Operations, UAL; J. A. Collings, Vice- 
Pres., Operations, TWA; and R. L. Mitchell, Asst. Operations Mgr., AA. Pilot 
representatives were (L. to r. above) W. H. Smiley, TWA-New York: O. M. 








Nelson, UAL-Denver; ALPA’s Pres. Behncke and L. W. Harris, AA-Chicago. 
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WHO IS DOING WHAT? 


the activities of two principal factors, namely, military and commer- 
cial, must be mobilized and co-ordinated into one supreme effort to 
win. In order to do the best possible job, each such factor must not 
be interfered with by the other, except to the extent necessary to keep 
them properly parallel and moving ahead with maximum efficiency. This 
cannot be done by Army and Navy officers’ directing civilian workers, 
nor can it be done by our Armed Forces’ being directed by civilians. 
Let us take a brief look at what is happening in the air transport 
industry. Here is one example: On May 20, 1942, the Civil Aeronau- 


(Continued from August issue) 


Off the water at 6:30 the next 





|morning and down the coast on 
/an hour flight to Guapi. We flew 


—.|about a mile offshore and Joe 
Robert Schmidt...... Asst. Editor | 


pointed out numerous bays and 


|river outlets which offered a safe 
|landing in case of emergency. He 
|also warned against dangling feet 
jor hands in the water in case of 

The caption to this editorial might well be extended to read, | 
“Who is doing what to whom and by what authority?” In time of war, | 


such a landing. The waters swarm 
with alligators. 

We stayed in the middle of the 
river at Guapi, holding the ship 


|}against the current with the cen- 


tics Administration directed a letter to ALPA in which it was stated | 


that a proposal had been made to change Part 61 of the Civil Air 
Regulations to read that a first pilot shall not fly more than 8 hours, 
30 minutes in any consecutive 24-hour period, instead of 8 hours in a 
like period in accordance with current C.A.R., and that such pilot shall 


not fly more than 32 hours during any seven consecutive days, instead | 


of 30 hours in seven days. No mention was made of copilots’ flight time. 


This proposal was vigorously objected to by ALPA as just another | 


“entering wedge” attempt to chisel down standards. Later it came to 
light that this proposal was being sponsored by the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. This effort failed, and on Sept. 16 the Civil Aeronautics Board 


approved an amendment leaving these regulations status quo and | 


applying them to all classes of air line pilots instead of just to first 
pilots as was previously the case. Incidentally, the inclusion of copilots 
in these regulations has always been a pet aversion of the Air Trans- 
port Association. 

Later, certain Army officials of the Air Transport Command, re- 
cently furloughed from the air lines, issued a bulletin to the operating 
heads of the air carriers which, surprisingly, began by stating, in effect: 


ter engine and waited for the 
agent to be rowed out from the 


|town by a flunky. This agent has 


a habit of waiting until the ship 
is on the water before he gets his 
papers ready to come down to the 
dock to board his rowboat. After 
sweltering on the surface of the 
river for what seemed an unrea- 
sonable length of time, we de- 
cided we could at least give the 
flunky a workout for the delay. 
When the rowboat approached the 
ford from downstream we boost- 
ed the center engine just enough 
to keep pace with the sweating 
boatman. The agent in the stern 
of the boat, like a coxswain, kept 
stepping up the beat. We throttled 
back almost immediately because 


it was abvious that his one-man | 


|crew would collapse under the ter- 


“Bulletins will be issued from time to time outlining standards of em- | 


ployment for civilian air line pilots. Acknowledgment of these bulletins 


is requested, advising that operations will be conducted in accordance | 


with these standards, etc.” 

In the first of these bulletins is a statement that 8 hours and 30 
minutes (instead of 8 hours) is permissible for commercial air line 
first pilots in any 24-hour period. Nothing is said about copilots. The 
pilots and copilots affected are not military employees in any sense and 
are working for and being paid by commercial air carrier companies. 
Yet, without even being consulted by their employers, they are sup- 
posed to be affected by and remain quiet about an arrangement of this 
kind. These bulletins do not end in the usual, “‘By order of the com- 


manding officer” followed by a subordinate’s signature, but end with | 


the quite informal, “Yours very truly.” 

The question is: By whose orders are such bulletins being issued 
to civilians and on what authority are such orders based? All Civil Air 
Regulations, collective bargaining laws, labor provisions of the Civil 


Aeronautics Act of 1938, and Title II of the Railway Labor Act are | rowing standing up. 


brusquely brushed aside by this action. 


Summarizing, the civilian air line pilots and other employees in- | 


volved would have no rights whatsoever if this misdirected edict, or 


manner of doing things, were allowed to stand. Now, if the foregoing | ™Y 


has surprised you, listen to this: 


| 
| 


rific pressure. 
Labels Tumaco the “Extreme 
Extremity” of the World 

After the load was exchanged 
and the panting boatman had re- 
gained his breath, we took off on 
the last lap of the trip. This por- 
tion of the trip is flown inland 
over more jungle. About an hour 
after departure from Guapi we 
sighted Tumaco. 

The raft we tie to is about fifty 
yards from the main pier. The 
passengers, crew, and cargo “com- 
mute” in a rowboat manned by 
natives who prefer to do their 


Tumaco is not only the end of 
the run on this division but, in 
estimation, the extreme ex- 
tremity of the world; if you know 


Certain Air Transport Command officials and air line contracting | what I mean. It is hot. The pun- 
officials (the latter being none other, in effect, than air line attorneys) | gent, unpaved streets are crowded 
have negotiated contracts with one major air line giving the contract- |with the highest percentage of 


ing official of the Army, or anyone else designated by the Secretary of 
War, the right to settle disputes between civilian air line pilots and 
their employers—civilian air carriers. Presumably, the usual run of 


} 
| 
| 


grievances and disputes relative to salaries, rules, and working condi- | 


tions of civilian air line pilots would be involved. Without going into 


detail, the air line pilots are asking: What kind of labor relation is this | 


which has just been described—labor deprived of every civil rights law 
and any resemblance of protection for which they fought for years 
to obtain. We have been hearing much about the slave labor of Europe 
and the forced labor of the occupied countries, and now we find similar 
tactics cropping out in our own back yard! If this form of mandate, 
edict, or whatever it might properly be termed, applied to the entire 
country, the air line pilots could do little more than acquiesce. Until 
then, however, they will insist upon treatment similar to that accorded 
all other free workers. : 

Already, almost 500 air line pilots are on active duty with the 
U. S. Air Force and are doing a great job, as are also the commissioned 
air line pilots left in civil status, and the latter not by their own re- 
quest. If those pilots who still remain in civilian status cannot con- 
tinue to do a good job for their country in time of war without 
losing their well-established standards of salaries, rules, and working 
conditions, and having their hard-fought-for economic gains crushed 
underfoot by some misplaced, misguided, improperly founded, and in 
all probability presumptuous authority, then they prefer to leave 
their peacetime economic gains remain status quo for the duration and 
shall insist that sufficient of their number be placed in uniform to do 
the job they are so well qualified to do, which is the transporting by 
air of men and cargo for the Armed Forces. 

Let us not—in our fight to preserve democracy—destroy the very 
thing for which we are fighting. Our Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent, in his “State of Emergency” speech on May 27, 1941, said: “All 
of us know that we have made very great social progress in recent 
years. We propose to maintain that progress and strengthen it.” Prev- 
iously, the President’s National Defense Advisory Commission in a 
report had the following to say on the subject: “Industrial history 
proves that reasonably fair working conditions and a proper wage 
scale are essential to high production. Every attempt should be made 
to conserve in every way possible all of our achievements in the way 
of social betterment but the pressing argument for maintaining indus- 








physical unfortunates it has been 
my questionable privilege to ob- 
serve. 
Deformed Humanity Common 
One individual, whose arms 
neglected to grow, spent a long 
time staring at us while he ab- 
sentmindedly scratched his arm- 
pits without bending his elbows. 
Another, with a club foot, mum- 
bled a polite, “Buenos tardes” 
through a mouth that lacked the 
foundation of a customary chin. 
His chin was not his only loss, he 
had no nose and one ear was gone. 
At regular intervals Joe said, 
“Look out! Don’t cut your foot!” 
To those in the know this would 
indicate that a practice of “Curb 
Your Dog’ would be an advant- 
age. Halfway down the street we 
stepped off the sidewalk to keep 
from passing through an old man’s 
bedroom. No foolin! Here in the 
middle of the block, with his head 
against the wall and his feet al- 


| 





| training period they will be quali- 
| fled to fly as second pilots. 


| enough flying time to qualify them 





CHURNED WITH ALLIGATORS 








—With Our Flag 
Torn to Shreds 


By CHICK ANDREWS 
Council No. 6, AA 
Boston, Mass. 

It seems as though the days and 
weeks go by more rapidly than 
formerly, and everybody is trying 
to figure out just what plans he 
should make for the future. 

We all hear a lot of rumors re- 
garding the expansion of Army 
cargo work. A great many good 
points regarding this work were 
brought out at the Master Execu- 
tive Council meeting in Chicago 
last month. I believe that all points 
in question will be ironed out sat- 
isfactorily and that whatever the 
need might be everyone will co- 
operate. Everyone’s future will 
depend on the ultimate outcome 
of the war, and I am strongly con- 
vinced that America’s air line 
pilots will get right in there and 
pitch. 

Opportunity in Aviation for Young 
Men Is Now Better Than Ever 

There is certainly the best op- 
portunity now for young fellows 
who have had limited means on 
which to further their knowledge 
and to achieve a goal in aviation. 
Most of the air lines are taking 
men with limited, but good, basic 
training and will put them through 
a thorough course of study and 
training. At the completion of this 





Many of the boys now flying the 
air liners had the advantages of 
military training, both in the 
Army and the Navy. Many more 
have spent hundreds of dollars 
and years of struggle to get 


for the job and that valued instru- 
ment rating. The air lines will get 
a lot of good material to work 
with, and at the same time give 
many fellows a break who other- 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 








most to the curb, lay a white hair- 
ed, old man. Joe told me that he 
had seen the old man there, lying 
on his woven mat, on every trip 
he had made. Some day that old 
guy is going to die and it will be 
days before anyone notices. The 
only evidence he gave me that he 
was alive was to open one rheumy 
eye and make a thorough visual 
inspection of us. 

We finally left: back through 
Guapi and on to Buenaventura, 
where we spent the second night. 
I could have used some medicated 
soap and will remember to take a 
supply on the next trip. 

The following day we returned 
over the route through Choqui- 
choqui, Quibdo, Turbo, Lorica and 
Cartagena to Barranquilla. As we 
walked up the ramp to the station 
at the end of the trip I thanked 
Joe for his personally conducted 
tour of the Tumaco division and 
assured him that it would long be 
remembered—like the olive I pick- 
ed from a tree and attempted to 
eat for breakfast. 

(The End) 








trial safeguards in the present emergency is that they actually con- 
tribute to efficiency.” Certain of our Air Transport Command officials 
(recently furloughed from the air lines) seem to have forgotten they 
are now in the Army and no longer have jurisdiction over their former 
employees. The pilots believe these officials would benefit by studying 
more closely the above words of the President of the United States of 
America and Commander in Chief of all its Armed Forces and his 
National Defense Advisory Commission. 








—David L. Behncke 











“To fly West, my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.’’ 





Ou Constant Memoriam 
Accidental 





Active 
Adams, John B.—U. A 


|, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—vU. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 


Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A, L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 

Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A, 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 


Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brown, D. W 
Brunk, Paul 


- 


=U. A. 
S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cooper, D. 1.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 

Fey, Howard—U. A. L 

Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
“Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
Fortner, W. F.—E. A. L. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A 


Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon 1.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. a. 


A. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A, A, 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A, L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A, A. 
B.—P. A. A. 


Lucas, . 8. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. 
MecMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Mallick, Forrest E.—U. A. L 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
A. 





Martin, Karl R.—N. W. 
*Miner, Willard H.—U. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A, 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 


Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 

“Olson, Kenneth S.—N. W. 
“Onsgard, Alden—N. W. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
» A—P. A. A. 

Perry, J. A.—E. A. L. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Pielemeier, Harold E.—A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A, 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
a, —_ W.—N. W. 





Natural 
Blomgren, Lioyd 1. — A. A 
Robert M.— A 


W.; Jamieson, Leland S.—E. A. L.; Ma- 
guire, Richard C.—A. A.; MeConaughey, 
Ira M.—A. A.; Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. 
A.; Swanson, Axel—A, A, 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, Ted: 
Serr Julius; Burford, Dean W.; Caid 


Q.; Drayton, Chas. M.:: Fisher, 
Alfred ©. F.; Hulsman, Herbert W.: 
Hunter, Lewis W.; Jackson, L. A.: Judy, 
H. R.; Kerwin, J. J.; Noves, Dewey L.: 
Ormsbee, F.; Riddle, Glenn L.; Roul- 
stone, J. J.; Rouseh, Usher E.; Shelton, 
Boyd M.; Stark, Howard C.; Veblen, E. 
H.; Walbridge, Donald 

Wheaton, Harold H.; more, 
W.; Wolf, John F.; Willey, Sidney L. 
sa Waiting List 

rock, m. $.; Kiser, Daniel; ie 
mack, David F. oe 
‘ s Unemployed 

owns, Lloyd; Hays, G 
Floyd E.; Minor, k 1 


C.; Warner, Roy ; 
i Fred 


Beadies, Eugene C.; Darby, “3 
Nelson, Franklin S.; Roscoe, Themes ii: 
Williams, R. N. 


Active U. S. Naval Reserve 
Williams, Roy W. 
Honorary 
Greene, Dr. Ralph; Rogers, Will. 
* Apprentice Member. 
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Wants Line Pilot 
Bomber Squadron 


By GEORGE R. SHOEMAKER 
Council No. 22, AA 
New York, N. Y. 


SOUTH OF BORDER—DOWN MEXICO WAY 


“Air line pilots have no military 
value.”” Remember that phrase? 
The same frogs who croaked this 
untruth are now. saying that 
Henry J. Kaiser can’t build cargo 
ships. Won’t they ever get wise 
and stop. shooting off their 
mouths? 

How about that group of air 
line pilots, now in uniform, who 





hold down the operation jobs at 
most of the key airdromes on for- 
eign soil along the routes of the 
Air Transport Command? Then 
there is that group teaching fledg- 
lings the fine points of getting 


fit into the troop transport picture. 

There are also those former air 
line pilots sleeping in huts in 
Africa, and in tin houses in Ice- | 
land (both of which are a lot dif- 
ferent from a layover in CG). 
They are doing all the tough a 
—all the night flying over 
charted mountains, unlighted Psat 
gles, in regions where the North-| 
ern Lights make hamburger out 
|of a radio. 
Advocates Medals for Them 

Will these boys get medals? 
Hell, no! 
spectacular nor newsworthy. It is 
about time the ALPA gets out a 
medal for these pilots. At least, 








—American Airlines Photo | 

When American Airlines inaugurated its new passenger, mail, 
and express service into Mexico, land of beautiful, vivacious, flashing- 
eyed senoritas, hot tamales, and tarantulas, early this month, these | 
twelve young women became the first stewardesses to fly between the 
two countries. In addition to other stewardess’ qualifications, the girls 
speak Spanish and understand the history, culture, and customs of | 
Latin America. Operating out of El Paso, Tex., in the west, and Fort | 
Worth and Dallas, Tex., in the east, the new line runs south to Monter- 
rey and Mexico City. Establishment of this route came as the result of 
President Roosevelt’s refusal to approve a CAB decision of Feb. 20, 
1942, denying American’s request for a temporary certificate. The | 
President declared that in the interest of “urgent war needs” the one | 
any should receive the certificate, and CAB permission was finally 
pane April 18. The Mexican government had previously approved | What else is being flown by the | 
American’s application to set up such a service. Prelude to flights was | air line pilots? A large group of 
the construction of an airport at Monterrey, a number of lighted auxil- | them, still in air line uniform, are 


iary fields along the route, and a hangar, radio station, and weather | hauling men and cargo over the 
bureau i in Mexico City. 


come back—something they can 


from now. 





Toman rary Blindness 


(C ontinue dd from | Page 1) 


|mountains, jungles, and across 
| the northern routes where there | 

.| is ice enough to put a million 
| Kelvinators to shame. 


‘Real I Danger 











| 
cargo ships through, so they = 
"| 


|these cloud types will have con-| 
| siderably 


| than cirro-cumulus. 
What they do is not! 


| let’s give medals to the ones that | 


| show their grandchildren 20 years | feet per minute has been exper- 


| 





| water jumps, through the tropical | Within 
=| storms, over mountains that are | | clouds. 





ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The ninth installment 
follows: 














This (greater bumpiness in low | present. Further mechanical con- 
clouds than in high ones) results| yection then can proceed readily 
because the former have access to | | in the layer, for with such a lapse 
more abundant sources of moisture | rate it is in neutral equilibrium, 
and energy for convective proc-| which neither hinders nor helps 
esses. The lower clouds are subject | vertical motions of free bodies of 
to convection of greater intensity | gir. 


than the higher ones, owing to| The turbulent layer near the 
proximity to the surface, where | surface may thus extend to an 
marked instability due to 


strong | average height of roughly 1500 


ground heating during the day-| feet above the ground, and rarely 
time, and mechanical turbulence | to 3000 feet, in the latter case 
due to roughness of the terrain! over rugged terrain. However, 


are both effective. In the high| when lapse rates greater than the 
relatively thin layers of unstable | adiabatic value are produced at 
character wherein alto-cumulus| jow levels by solar heating or by 


clouds form, thermal instability | passage of a cold air mass over a 
does not have an opportunity to| surface warmer than itself, the 
develop strong convection cur-| layer becomes unstable, and ther- 


rents, while mechanical turbulence 
from the surface plays a minor 
role. Hence turbulence within 
strato-cumulus clouds will ordinar- 
ily be of greater vigor than within 
alto-cumulus clouds, and _ both 


mal turbulence co-operates with 
mechanical turbulence to deepen 
the layer. Thus, parcels of air 
from the surface may be driven 
up to considerable heights such as 
6,000-10,000 feet above the sur- 
face on warm afternoons. 

The adiabatic cooling of the 
parcels during ascent may finally 


less than towering cu- 
mulus clouds, and probably more 


: , lower their temperature to the 
However, a in alto-| dew point, whereupon condensa- 
cumulus castellatus * clouds is gen- | tign begins. Clouds may thus be 


erally quite strong and is probably 
of the same order of magnitude as 
in moderate cumulus clouds. An 
ascending current of at least 1500 


formed by turbulence emanating 
from the surface. Cumulus clouds 
and strato-cumulus clouds are 
often produced in this manner. On 
the other hand, in certain weather 
situations, particularly when the 
lower air is very moist and an in- 
version at some low or moderate 
elevation above the condensation 
level hinders convection to greater 
elevations, the clouds assume a 
stratus character. Thus, turbulence 
plays a role in the development of 
stratus clouds just beneath low in- 
versions either when they result 


|ienced within the former clouds, 
which are usually precursors of 
thunderstorms. Accordingly, mod- 
| erately strong to severe bumpi- 
ness might readily be encountered 
alto-cumulus_ castellatus 


In general, therefore, with ref- 
erence to any cumuliform cloud, 
some rough air may be anticipated 
|in the zone between the ascending 





: nes thunderstorm glasses. 
with a shrug as an extremely rare The possibility of this type of 
possibility. | protection for pilots’ eyes is being 
ALPA Aiding Search for investigated by the N.A.C.A.’s 
Remedy—Reports Progress Special Subcommittee on Light- 
ALPA has never shared this| ning Hazards to Aircraft. 

view and has been working ear-| Weather Bureau Gives Specific 
nestly in conjunction with officials | Instances of Lightning Blindness 
of the United States Weather Bu- Following are paragraphs from 
reau and with the National Ad-|a recent communication from the 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. 





United States Weather Bureau on 
While the progress made is noth-| the subject, which it is felt our 
ing to write home about, what has| readers will find interesting: 
been accomplished is, nevertheless, “With regard to the statement in 
. ess ehances a| the report of the Nichols Air Safety 
cae > ane = — of 8 | Sommites to the elect that & omer 
solution appear hopeful. _ | was blinded by lightning for approxi- 
The surprising part about this| mately ten minutes, it is presumed 
PS mena ee ae ‘oh.| that the reference is to an incident 
partic ular experimentation prob which occufred on Aug. 24, 1941, to a 
lem is that no glass has yet been] qnitea Air Lines’ plane. ‘According 
perfected (except the extremely | to the Questionnaire report submitted 
dark glass such as is used by weld-| © ¥S.by the Company meteorologist, 
ers) that will protect the human 
eye against the intensity and ex- 
tremely effective blinding forces 


the time was 3:59 a. m., Mountain 
Time, and the location eight miles 

of lightning flashes, especially 

when they occur in close proxim- 


east of Ft. Bridger, Wyo., at 14,000 
feet altimeter reading. No lightning 
was observed before or after the dis- 
charge in question occurred. The 
plane was in a cumulonimbus cloud 

. whose base was at about 12,000 feet 
ity to the human eye. 
Problem Is One of Getting 
Glass Which Does Not 
Shut Out All Light 
A new type of lens has been 
developed by the Burtweld Com- 


above sea level. Mixed rain and snow 
| with occasional snow pellets were en- 

pany, lighter in color than the lens 

normally used by welders, which 


| countered. About thirty seconds prior 
appears to be proving a rather ef- 


| to the discharge, heavy St. Elmo’s 

fire was observed on the aileron 

hinges, around propeller, and off the 
nose of the plane. 

“The pilot was looking at the in- 
strument panel, while the copilot was 
looking ahead and to the left of the 
cockpit just as the discharge took 

E ; ’ place. The pilot’s eyes received the 
fective optical filter. The difficulty 
encountered in perfecting an op- 
tical filter that will protect pilots’ 
eyes against lightning flashes 
while passing through thunder- 
storm areas is that it has been im- 
possible for the optical people, at 
least up to the present time, to de- 
velop a glass that is sufficiently 


flash from above. not directly, and 
light in color so that, while shut- 


were somewhat shielded by the bot- 
tom of the windshield. The copilot’s 

ting out lightning flashes, it will 

not at the same time shut out 


eyes were not shielded since he was 
watching a streak of electricity from 
the nose. 

“The pilot claimed he was blinded 
by the flash for ten seconds, while 
the copilot was blinded for eight 
minutes. The pilot stated ‘Instru- 
ments visible after ten seconds, but 
everything surrounded by red haze.’’ 
It Can Happen to Any 

everything else, including the in- 
struments in the cockpit and for- 
ward vision. 
Behncke Suggests Double Vision 
Glasses With Slit Openings 

ALPA’s President Behncke sug- 
gested double vision glasses with a 
slit open where upper and lower 
shaded areas are in one plane and 
alternately offset in different 


Air Line Pilot 
This is something that comes 
planes so that the pilot can either 
look down at his cockpit instru- 


within the category of “while it 
may happen to other people, it can 

ments or straight ahead out of the 

windshield through quite limited 


never happen to me” type of 
slits between the overhanging and 


point, because if you are an air 
line pilot flying through thunder- 
storm areas, it can happen to you. 
It probably is not a matter of 
exact record how long human eyes 
have been temporarily blinded by 
lightning flashes, but we have it 
on good authority that there have 
been cases ranging all the way 
from a few seconds to days. 
While it is not definitely known, 








thinking. This isa mistaken -view- 
underset split lenses of the pro- 


it is highly probable that some of 


currents within its central portion 
and the descending currents 
around its periphery. 
Ordinarily, true thermal 
vection currents within 
clouds are weak or absent, since | 
such clouds are usually character- | 
ized by lapse rates less than the 
wet adiabatic value, and so are} 
stably stratified. Turbulence will | 
therefore, as a rule, be of com- 
paratively slight intensity within | 
these clouds. However, there ich| 


Line Pilots Stick Necks 
Out on Tough Runs 

This work is tough. Some pilots 
have quit and gone back to flying 
the line and others have returned 
to chief pilot jobs where the air 
is smooth. All you have to do is 
listen to their stories about their 
trips to know that they got their 
necks way out on these jobs. The 
ALPA needs to give these men 
medals, too. They should have 
something to distinguish them 
from the fellows with the soft 
jobs. Something besides gray hair, 
I mean. 

My job of flying cargo from 
LV to PS could be taught some 
youngster providing the education 
was extensive enough. When my 
kids ask me after the war, “What 
did you do, Dad?” I would like to 
answer, “I held one of the tough 
jobs. See, I got a medal!’ 

Instead, maybe I’ll have to say, 
“IT hauled yokels from KC to 
DV.” 

Wants Air Line Pilot Bomber 
Squadron Formed by Army 

But air line pilots are of no 
military value—really. Not if the 
Army will not use us! We could 
have upper age bracket, dyed-in- 
the-wool family men holding down 
our jobs (to my boss, I’m only 
kidding), and give a group of us 
60 big bombers. Three crews to 
an airplane is 180 air line pilots 
needed. , That is so we can keep 
these bombers -at work. And at 
work we would keep them! 

We would constitute a group, 
and thus would have some inde- 
pendence in picking our times and 
weather for our attacks. Just give 
us our targets—say, all the mili- 
tary objectives in about 150 Ger- 
man cities. In 90 days we would 
do much map wiping — not hap- 
hazardly, but scientifically. Not 
only that, but we would bring the 
bombers back after the job had 
been done! 

Predicts Plenty of Volunteers 
For Such a Mission 

I know I am not wrong. Just let 

the Army ask for volunteers to 


con- | 
stratus | 


certain circumstances under which 
the bumpiness will 
mild to moderate, 
even moderately strong. The at- | 
tendant meteorological conditions | 
at such times provide an explana- 
tion fer the anomalies. When 
nimbostratus clouds are involved 
additional factors come into con- 
sideration. 

The more important factors in 
the problem are, briefly, as fol- 
lows: 

(A) Mechanical Turbulence 
Originating at the Surface 

The passage of air over a sur- 
face with numerous irregularities 
causes disturbances in the flow 
and tends to mix the air vertically. 
The stronger the wind velocity and 
the rougher the terrain, the great- 
er is the degree of vertical stir- 
ring, and the greater the upward 
transport of parcels of air from 
the surface by mechanical convec- 
tion. Vigorous stirring under such 
conditions tends to cause the lapse 
rate in the affected layer to be- 
come equal to the adiabatic value 
for dry air if no condensation is 


range from 





5 Alto-cumulus castellatus clouds are cu- 
muliform masses with more or less vertical 
development, arranged in a line, and rest- | 
ing on a common horizontal base, which | 
gives the cloud a crenellated appearance 
(like battlements). 








fill three squadrons such as I de- 
scribed—air line squadrons—and 
you will see plenty of men step 
forward. 

But don’t worry, you fellows in 
the back row who are visibly shak- 
ing at the thought of being taken 
off domestic runs—we are of no 
military value! The man says 
so. That means we can stay on 
our “creatures-of-routine” daily 
rounds with our customary lay- 
overs in Oke City for the rest of 








our worst crashes have been caus- 
ed by pilots’ being temporarily 
blinded by close proximity to bolts 


occasionally | |i 


(1) from passage of a cold, moist 
air mass over a warmer surface 
whereby thermal turbulence takes 
place up to the inversion, or (2) 
from passage of a warm, moist air 


|mass over a colder surface which 


promotes cooling of upper layers 
by mechanical turbulence. Layer 
clouds of the stratus type formed 
in this way are similar to fog, ex- 
cept that they do not lie on the 
surface. 








REFUTATION | 





—Northwest Airlines Photo 


If those “none are so blind as 
those that will not see” stooges who 
for years have so monotonously 
chanted their dirge about the “air 
line pilot has no military worth,” 
could ride in the cockpit of Lieut. 
Joseph A. McKeown’s transport 
plane as it defied towering moun- 
tain-tops, monsoon winds, and Jap- 
infested skies to deliver vital war 
supplies to the battling Chinese, 
these chattering human chimpan- 
zees would remain forever silent re- 
garding subjects obviously beyond 
their narrow powers of comprehen- 
sion. McKeown, who formerly flew 
between Minneapolis and Chicago 
for Northwest Airlines, is now in 
the U. S. Army Air Force Ferrying 
(Command. The drama of his dan- 
‘gerous flights makes evident the 
fact that his experience as a com- 
mercial air line pilot is paying divi- 
dends daily as he guides his precious 
cargo of ammunition, guns, and 





of lightning. 





the war. 


other supplies over a route from 
India to Chungking. 
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Queen Wilhelmina a “Short Snorter”’ 











—Press Association Photo 


Capt. Edward A. Stewart (right) is shown receiving congratulations 
from Ross R. Munro, Canadian Press correspondent, for his feat in bring- 
ing American Export’s “Flying Ace” into La Guardia Field Aug. 30 from 
a European port in the total elapsed time of 21 hours and 54 minutes, 
bettering the old east-to-west mark by 18 minutes. Munro, who covered 
the historic Commando raid on Dieppe, was a passenger. 


SETS NEW RECORD 


The “big pond” of World War 


I is fast becoming a mere ‘“‘pud-| 


dle’ to such fliers as 


Captain | 


Stewart and his brother air line | 


pilots. 


ican Export 


planes piloted by modern Argo- | 


nauts of the skies have shattered 
the westward flying time. For the 
record, Captain Stewart said that 
actual flight time from Europe 
was 19 hours and 54 minutes, and 
elapsed time was 21 hours and 54 
minutes—both new records. 

Several days earlier, on the 
trip over, Captain Stewart had 
played host to Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland, who came into the 
cockpit during the flight. 

“On one occasion Her Majesty 
came into the cockpit and chatted 
with us for some time,” he said. 
“During the flight we learned that 
the Queen belonged to the ‘Short 
Snorters.’ She graciously signed 
my ‘Short Snorter’?’ membership 
bill for me. She is a lovely per- 
son.” 

Elected to serve as the first 
chairman of newly-formed Council 
No. 29, American Export, Captain 
Stewart is a long-time ALPA 
member. He has been an air line 
pilot for 12 years, formerly flying 
with United Air Lines. The record- 
breaking trip marked his sixth 
transatlantic flight. 


Here’s a Hot Tip to 
Prospective “Short Snorters” 

Oh, you don’t know what the 
“Short Snorter” fraternity is all 
about? Obviously it would be an 
imposition on this exalted and 
mystic group to reveal their deep 
dyed-in-the-wool (mostly black 
wool) secrets in these columns. 
We will, however, furnish you 
with what you will unquestionably 
later regard as a very valuable 
tip. One that will, if properly and 
diligently pursued, net you the de- 
sired information direct from 
Shangri-la. That is, if you really 
desire it! 

Here’s the tip: First, place a 
brand new, crisp dollar bill in 
your hand—in fact, a number of 
them, the more the better. (This 
gesture is principally to prove 
your sincerity in wanting to be- 
come better acquainted with the 
“Short Snorters.’’) Next, ask your 
pilot friends: one by one as you 
meet them in your daily rounds, 
whether they belong to the exclu- 
sive fraternity which you seek to 
join. Probably you will make a 
number of inquiries before you 
run into a member of this organi- 


Twice in one week Amer- | 
Vought - Sikorsky | way. 


| 





| 











Up Flag; “a Ree 


(Continued from Page 2) 


wise would probably never have 
such an opportunity come their 








Al Maisch has completed the 
work for his Airline Rating at 
Fort Worth and is going back up 
north for a while. Dick Swann has 
completed his work at Chicago and 
is just finishing up his 25 hours 
qualifying on schedule. He is prac- 
tically a Captain. Bill Swanger has 
left for Chicago for training and 
has been replaced at Boston by 
First Officer Wishart. (It will be} 
his job to keep George Govoni in 
line!) 

Chuck O’Connor was in town 
for a few days and then left for 
the south to have some workout 
on four-motor equipment. 

Scribe Working on Automatic 
Flag Hoist for Air Liners 

We have been having some} 
trouble with Gordon Staples leav- 
ing the flag up lately. When we 
took over a ship twice in one week | 
which he and Petersen had brought | 
in with the flag torn to threads, | 
we began to think that perhaps he | 
was trying to instigate a move-| 
ment to do away with them. He} 
explained that such was not the| 
case, but that it was probably his | 
time to take off and the flag “just | 
plain got left up.’”’ American has} 
cashed in pretty well on those 
flags. As a matter of fact, at the 
present time I am trying to work 
out one that will be automatic and | 
go up when the gear is lowered 
and disappear when raised. 

Joe Overby is back in Boston 
and giving Hank Osborne all the 
assistance possible to get the 
flights through. Hank is working 
out a plan for an extra jump seat 
for Eugenia, his Adams-bred dog. 
Genie has to accompany Hank on 








zation. When you do, we will 
grant you that you will quickly 
become aware of what it’s all 
about! This tip, as we have men- 
tioned before, is “straight from 
the horse’s teeth!’ : 

Once a duly initiated “Short 
Snorter,” you will be able to boast 
of such prominent fellow members 
as Winston Churchill, King George 
of Greece, King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia, Wendell Willkie, Harry 
Hopkins, and many others — oh 
yes, many, many others—probably 
not so famous but, nevertheless, 
famous—and again we are not at 


| United 


5) Army 
|stands a 


|\Jt was 
| March 1942 edition of the “New| 
re- | 
| printed with the permission of the | 
| publishers, 





liberty to say for what! 


PHYSICAL MAINTENANCE OF THE AIR PILOT 


By ARNOLD D. TUTTLE, M. D. 
Colonel, Medical Corps 
U. S. Army, Retired 


Colonel A. D. Tuttle, Medical 
Director of United Air Lines, is 
one of America’s foremost aviation- 
medicine specialists, and this ar- 
ticle by him contains many illwmi- 
nating facts gleaned from the field 
of aero medicine through the med- 
ium of close association, both with 
Air Lines and the Air 
Corps. Colonel Tuttle is a retired 
officer and back 
long and commendable 
record of military medical service, 


which ended with a tour of duty | 
as commandant of the School of | 


Aviation Medicine at Randolph 
| Field, Tex. The colonel came up 
from the ranks in the Army, 


studied medicine, won his M. D., 


and later was transferred to the | 
Medical Corps. Colonel Tuttle has | 
had more than average experience | 
with the problems of maintaining | 


air line pilots physically, and the 
following article presents some 
very interesting practical views. 
first published in 
International Clinics” and is 
the J. B. Lippincott 
Company of Philadelphia. The ar- 
ticle will appear in the AIR LINE 
PILOT in a series of installments, 
the first of which follows: 





Keenly aware of their responsi- | 


bilities regarding safety aloft, all 
aviation medical examiners, in- 
cluding those with broader train- 
ing and popularly known as flight 


surgeons, strive conscientiously to | 
select for a flying career only men | 


who are at the peak of physical 
perfection in accordance with the 
highest physical standards that 
could possibly be devised and met. 


Such scrupulous selection, along | 


with expert flying training, goes 
far toward mitigating the prob- 
lems which confront the specialist 
in aviation medicine in his efforts 


to keep careful watch over the phy- | 
sical fitness of a pilot to the end | 


that he may always be equal, in 


so far as physical efficiency is con- ! 


cerned, to the flying mission as- 
signed him. 

In no other calling does the old 
adage about a sound mind in a 
sound body have so much sig- 
nificance, if the interests of safety 
are to be adequately served. 
These Qualities Make An Airman 

As the direct result of pains- 
taking selection and training, a 
cross section of any flight-group 
reveals an excellent specimen of 
manhood, to-wit: a pilot who is 
able-bodied, intelligent, of good 
habits, with an outstanding fac- 








all route checks. 
Adams Doing Revamp Job on 
Army Instrument Panels 


We understand that Johnny 


Adams is revolutionizing the in-| 


strument panels for the Army. I 
believe that he can do it, too. He 
will probably have a section set 
off that can be used to jot down 
traffic en route. 

Those of us flying on AM 18 
all miss the boys who have been 
called to active duty, and hope 
when this war is won that the 
same old gang will once more be 
shuttling back and forth over Put- 
nam. 


of him| 


the | 








ulty of self-criticism; a flier who 
has a pleasing, yet rugged, per- 
sonality; an aviator who is cheer- 
ful, alert, energetic, and _ finds 
pleasure in his work; an airman 
who is trained, has good reaction 
time, good judgment, and no 
easily aroused emotional com- 
plexe§; a flying man who is health- 
conscious and co-operative in that 
respect to a degree not encoun- 
tered in any other walk of life. In 
short, in our cross section we find 
|a sample of the genus Homo that 





|should bring joy to the heart of 
|any enthusiastic worker in pre- 
| ventive medicine. 

Pilots with most, if not all, of 
the above-mentioned attributes are 
flying our air liners in civil avia- 
|tion and our combat planes in 
military aviation today. 

Success in keeping a pilot phy- 
sically fit for the performance of 
his duties over a flying career of, 
let us say, around 30 years, de- 
pends chiefly upon the thorough- 
ness with which his routine physi- 
cal checkups are conducted at 
regular and frequent intervals. 
Also important is an unremitting 
supervision over the environmen- 
tal and hygienic aspects of his 
work, in order that he always be 
protected against deleterious in- 
fluences likely to impair his health. 

The value of a periodic physical 
examination of one presumably in 
good health was demonstrated 
long before aviation attained its 
| present eminence; but it took fly- 
|ing and its requirements to stress 
the importance of the periodic 
checkup as a means of keeping fit. 
Pilots Realize Value of 
Preventive Medicine 

Even if we do get off to a good 
start with carefully selected flying 
personnel who are physically fit in 
| every respect, it must nevertheless 
be remembered that such men are 
not wholly immune to the same 
|dangers and difficulties involving 
health which confront workers in 
other fields of endeavor. Pilots 
can have headaches, backaches, and 
bellyaches, even as you and I. 
They can suffer from fatigue and 
their hearts, lungs, and nerves can 
get out of order, just as in the 
| case of any other man who works. 
Unlike many business men, how- 
ever, the pilot fully appreciates 
the value of periodic examinations 
as a means of keeping such un- 
welcome visitations at a minimum. 
Moreover, he does not need any 
persuasion to follow out the cor- 
|rective measures recommended. 

A pilot also knows that since he 
entered upon his career physically 
fit, it is the job of his medical ex- 
aminers to keep him so through 
frequent checkups, as an effort to 
detect early enough and nip in the 
bud all deviations from the normal 
before they can become disabili- 
| ties that might cut short his flying 
career. His own experience and 
that of his fellow workers has 
taught him that corrective meas- 
jures do become necessary from 
time to time as a means of health 
|conservation in terms of preven- 
| tive medicine. 
| In aviation medicine, it is axio- 
|matic that a man can be kept in 
| good health just as a machine can 
|be kept in good running order, 
|only by routine checkups made at 
a time when there is obviously 
nothing wrong. 
|- The early detection and correc- 


tion of minor deviations from the 
normal before they can gain a 
foothold and become serious are 
extremely important. Nature has 
a way of setting up warnings to 
signal difficulties ahead and a 
careful examiner will not ignore 
them. The laboratory is his sheet 
anchor. 


THE PILOT IN CIVIL 


AVIATION 
In aviation’s efforts to keep its 
pilots mentally, physically, and 


temperamentally fit for work, the 
basic principles involved are the 
same in military as in civil avia- 
tion. As shall be pointed out later 
on, however, the environmental 
stresses to which military and civil 
pilots are subjected are by no 
means comparable. For that rea- 
son, the features attending the 
care of the flier in civil aviation 
will be discusséd first. For purpose 
of illustration, the air line pilot is 
a good example. 

Since the health conservation 
measures followed out by the 
Medical Department of United Air 
Lines are similar to those observ- 
ed on other major air lines of this 
country, the author will take the 
reader behind the scenes and 
briefly describe the medical setup 
and work of his own company, of 
which he is Medical Director. 

The United Air Lines flies a 
fleet of air transport planes over 
a transcontinental route extending 
from New York to San Francisco 
and another one up and down the 
Pacific Coast connecting at San 
Francisco. It serves and has its 
workers stationed in approximate- 
ly 50 cities along its routes, but its 
pilots are domiciled only at eight 
key points for the routine opera- 
tion of its planes. 

Medical Department branches 
completely equipped and _  ade- 
quately staffed with full-time per- 
sonnel are maintained at Chicago 
and San Francisco. At all other 


stations along United’s airways 
system, fully qualified part-time 
examiners are employed. Prac- 


tically all of the pre-employment 
and periodic examinations on fly- 
ing personnel are conducted either 
in the Chicago or San Francisco 
branch. 





Steamship Line Must 





. 

‘Free American Export 
| In a precedent-setting decision 
|issued on Aug. 5, 1942, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board disapproved 
the control of American Export 
Airlines, Inc., by American Export 
Lines, Inc., a steamship company, 
and ordered the latter company to 
divest itself of its control of the 
air line. 

Basing its decision on a con- 
struction of section 408 (B) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act by the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
the Board said it “effectively elim- 
inates common carriers, other than 
air carriers, from the general air 
transportation field in the future.” 











CONVENTION 
It is planned, barring unfore- 
seen happenings, to hold the 
1942 convention of the Air Line 
Pilots Association in Chicago on 
Dec. 1, 1942. 























AERIAL BOXCARS 


—Douglas Aircraft Photo 
This first photo recently released by the War Department shows a row 
of giant four-engine C-54 Army transports on the final assembly line at 
Douglas Aircraft Company's huge plant. Each has a cargo capacity equal to that of a standard railroad 
boxcar. Largest cargo carriers in quantity production anywhere in the world, these aerial freight cars 
have been rolling off the line for months. Many of them already are engaged in conveying vital men and 
materials to the far-flung battlefronts of the United Nations. 
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Practical Aeronautical Celestial Navigation 
By CAPT. JAMES E. FARRIS 

This is the first in a series of navigation articles written especially 
for the AIR LINE PILOT by Skipper James E. Farris of American 
Export Airlines. Pilot Farris is exceptionally well qualified to write 
m this subject and, in addition to being a Licensed Marine Navigator, 
has had much experience in practical navigation problems as related 
o air pilots. He is a frequent contributor to the AIR LINE PILOT, 
raving been the author of the “Winged Couriers of Good Will” series 


Col. William C. Ocker, U. S. A. 
(retired), known in aviation circles 
as the “father of blind flying” be- 
cause of his outstanding pioneer 
work in instrument flight, died 
Sept. 15 in Washington, D. C. He 
was 66 years of age and had been 
closely associated with Army avia- 
tion since 1914. 

Among the highlights in his long 
career in Army aviation was a 900 
mile flight, in 1930, from.San An- 
tonio, Tex., to Scott Field, Ill., in 
a covered cockpit plane aided only 
by blind flying instruments. He 
also tested the turn indicator in- 
vented by Dr. Elmer Sperry. 
Designed “Black Box”’ of 





which described his travels through South America as pilot of the 
Inter-American Escadrille. 
lesigned to be complete in itself, but relates to the main subject— 
‘elestial Navigation. 
* * * 
INTRODUCTION 

NAVIGATION — Many are those who have often watched in 
amazement as the “Navigator” looked through an instrument (sex- 
ant, quintant, quadrant or octant) at a celestial body known to be 
villions of miles away and wondered what possible mathematical rela- 
tion there could be between our earth and these celestial bodies that 
vould enable him to convert his observations into the position of his 
‘raft on or over the surface of our comparatively minute earth. Navi- 
zation, with its several branches and numerous methods of solution 
(basically deduced from trigonometry), has long been an awe-inspiring 
subject to the layman, if for no other reason than its close relation to 
istronomy. 

Undoubtedly this astronomical relation is the principal reason 
why many shy away from the celestial part of this art. Another is 
F ; 
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navigational epitomes. A casual glance at most textbooks on naviga- 
tion with all their various logrithmic trigonometrical formulae and other 
intricate mathematical deductions is enough to stop most any practical 
man dead in his tracks, not to mention the numerous dry pages of end- 
less definitions. Like parchments written in dead languages, they re- 
quire an interpreter. Hence, the purpose of these articles is a simple 
practical presentation in plain and simple language together with 
enough basic theory to give an understandable working knowledge of 
the art. 

NAVIGATION has been variously defined, but in the simple final 
analysis it means, to the “practical navigator,” that art which enables 
him to pilot his craft, whether surface or aerial, from its point of de- 
parture to its destination or alternate destination (any port in a 
storm) in the “safest manner” and “shortest possible time.’?’ The 
“safest manner” naturally encompasses the meteorology and topog- 
raphy along the route together with the capabilities of the craft, while 
the ‘“‘shortest possible time” includes advantages taken of the attendant 
meteorology, courses to be steered such as Great Circle, Mercator, 
Composite, etc., and methods of navigational solution. 


Comments About Various Books on Navigation 


Of methods of solution there appears to be no end, not to mention 
several different patented navigational machines and computers manu- 
factured expressly for solving the astronomical triangle. No doubt 
many of you who are at present interested in navigation have dwelt 
on some method of solution, such as Dreisonstok’s, Ageton’s, Ogura’s 
(a Japanese admiral’s tables utilized by Weems in his “Line of Posi- 
tion Book’’), Martelli’s, and others too numerous to mention. Regard- 
ing methods of solution, the U. S. Hydrographic Office once issued an 
article outlining 27 different methods of solving the astronomical tri- 
angle, all more or less satisfactory, so there are many to choose from. 
Further, it would be impossible to exclusively recommend the use of 
one method and disregard all others, as they all have some advantages 
and disadvantages depending on the problem involved. On the other 
hand, it is better to forego some of the advantages and become thor- 
oughly familiar with one, two or possibly three methods of solution. 


In passing let me state that one of the quickest and most popular 
methods at present is H. O. 214 (Hydrographic Office Issue No. 214), 
which is really not a method at all but several volumes of pre-computed 
data tabulated in such a manner that through simple interpolation 
most astronomical triangles are almost immediately arrived at by in- 
spection of the table. Recently the Hydrographic Office issued still an- 
other method which is somewhat shorter (H. O. 218), but since it in- 
volves carrying numerous books, to the practical man its advantages 
are questionable. Since the above two methods have several limita- 
tions, the really practical navigator must have at hand still another 
method which will solve his problems under any circumstances. This 
last method will be one of computation, and therefore somewhat 
longer, but will enable him to be entirely independent of all other 
methods. 

Navigation and Navigators Divided Into Two Classes 


Navigation has been divided into two distinct classes, Terrestial 
and Celestial. Terrestial (pertaining to terra firma or earthly) navi- 
gation is navigation in relation to the earth’s surface, and broken down 
includes Dead Reckoning, Piloting, and Radio navigation; whereas 
Celestial (pertaining to the heavens) navigation deals only with the 
sun, moon, stars and planets. It is this latter class with which we will 
ge ame A deal. A navigator deserving of the title must necessarily 
e thoroughly acquainted with both classes of navigation. Navigators 


Each of the succeeding installments is | 


Instruments to Teach Blind Flying 

Learning through personal ex- 
| perience that the human senses 
| often are deceptive while in flight, 
| especially when vision is cut off by 


| to work to develop instruments as 


Col. Ocker, “Daddy of Blind Flying,” Dies 





| bad weather, Colonel Ocker went | President Behncke said: 
| President Behncke Recounts 
reliable indicators for the opera-| “Human Interest” Story 











Ocker proved that a flier may have 
the illusion that he is turning in 
one direction while his instru- 
ments correctly indicate that he is 
turning in the other: 
Gets $1,000 for Patents 

For the invention of his blind- 
flying training device, known as 
the “black box,” and the assign- 
ment of his patent rights to the 
U. S. government, he received 
$1,000 by act of Congress. 


‘When Colonel Ocker became 
interested in his little ‘black box’ 
filled with blind flying instru- 
ments and started lugging it about 
the field explaining his theories on 
blind flying, his commanding of- 
ficer thought he was slowly, but 
surely, going balmy. He sent a 
rush call to Washington for a doc- 
tor to be detailed to the field to 
observe Ocker and make a report 
on his slipping mentality. 

Colonel Ocker’s work led to in- “Years later, at a convention of 
clusion of a blind flying course in| the Aero Medical Association of 
the curriculum of the Army Air|the United States, at which both 
Corps and the adoption of instru-| Colonel Ocker and myself were 
ment flying instruction by com-| speakers, this same Army flight 
mercial air lines. | surgeon arose and described the 

There are a number of rather} ‘suspected of insanity’ episode. 
human and personal sidelights on | Needless to say, the dignity of this 
the life of Colonel Ocker. He was| august body of professionals was 
one of the country’s first air| forgotten and all were highly 
pilots. Upon learning of his death, | amused, including the Colonel, who 
| dryly observed that maybe the 
| commanding officer was right 
after all. The story proved to be 








tion of aircraft. He was convinced | 
that the answer to safe flying in| Army’s old North Island Flying 
|fog and _ other vision-reducing | Field, which is now a Naval air | 
| weather lay in teaching pilots to| station better known as Rockwell | 
| fly by instruments, entirely disre-| Field, across the bay from San 
| garding their flying instinct. | Diego, Calif., back in the early 
| He designed a small box with| days when a cross-country flight 
|bank and turn indicators and| from San Diego to Los Angeles 
| other instruments for use in con-| was truly epochal. Even then he | 
| nection with a revolving chair. By | was regarded as the most expert | 
| rotating a pilot in the chair, with of pilots. We served together dur- | 
| outside vision cut off and only the| ing 1916-17 before being com-| 
flying instruments in view, Colonel | missioned. 


“He was a flying sergeant at the 

















| also fall into two classes, the scientific and the practical, and it is in 
| the latter only that we are interested. 

Questions not infrequently asked by prospective students are, 
“Must I be a good mathematician? Should I have a knowledge of 
trigonometry?” The answer to these two questions is DEFINITELY NO. 
To become a first class practical navigator, the student’s mathematical 
ability need only be such that he can add, substract, multiply, and 
divide simple sums. Actually the mathematics of navigation is by far 
the least formidable. The most important thing to master is a clear | 
mental picture of the mechanics of operation of each navigational | 
problem before attempting its solution. Mastering these mental pic- 
tures is important, as it precludes the possibility of becoming a “poll 
parrot” navigator. 

Most Navigation Mathematics Is Pre-Computed : 

Regarding the mathematics of navigation as it is today, it will 
suffice to say that the bulk of most navigation problems are pre-com- 
puted and arranged in tabular form. What problems are not solvable 
by pre-computed tabulated data are generally solvable by simple ratio 
and proportion (mechanically solved on the common circular type 
aeronautical slide rule computer), whereas. most of the rest of other 
navigational problems are just simple triangulation. 

Other questions asked are, “How do I get started?” ‘What 
equipment shall I procure and where can it be secured?” “What meth- 
ods of solution are the best?” In answer to these questions we must 
first introduce ourselves to the subject, and as we go along the writer 
will endeavor to anticipate all possible questions and explain them in 
a non-technical manner. 

Before delving deeper into the present-day application of this art, 
let us revert to the earlier navigators and examine and become 
acquainted with their earliest instruments and earliest methods, and 
when we understand these simple instruments and methods it will give 
us a clearer picture and perhaps even shame some of us into a further 
quest of knowledge of this hitherto much-befogged, though compara- 
tively simple, study. 

Before going any further the writer desires to point out and make 
clear that these articles are introductory and interpretive in nature 
and are presented solely for those who are interested in learning navi- 
gation or furthering their knowledge and understanding of this sub- 
ject and not for those who already feel possessed of all the facts. 


Early Navigation in Polynesia 

Polynesia is that large group of variously scattered islands (many 
thousands of miles apart) in the Pacific Ocean, both north and south, 
that were peopled by the Polynesian race, such as the Hawaiians, Ta- 
hitians, Samoans, etc., commonly known as South Sea Islanders. That 
these people had early inter-island communication in spite of the great 
distances between the island groups is without question. Not only do 
their physical characteristics and remarkable similarity of languages, 
religions, and philosophies bear this out, but also legendary accounts 
of their early travels, still prevelant among the present inhabitants, all 
attest to this fact. Carefully preserved specimens in the museums of 
coconuts and gourds used by the Polynesians in their early voyages 
oo attest to this fact, and deduction shows how it was accomp- 
ished. 

In the attendant diagram is an inset purporting to show the pro- 
file of a Polynesian war canoe with a coconut lashed to its bow. The 
diagram is in no sense drawn to scale and is merely for exhibiting the 
principle. 

Coconuts Used As Navigation Aids by Polynesians 

Consider a group of Hawaiians in two large war canoes leaving 
the Island of Kauai in the Hawaiian group bound southward for the 
Samoan Islands in the Southern Hemisphere. It was only necessary for 
the chief navigator to make a coconut fast to the bow of each canoe 
and punch two holes through the coconuts in such a manner that when 
they were looked through the Pole Star (Polaris) could just be seen. 
In the diagram this is shown as the first canoe and the first angle. Now 
when their canoes had sailed 60 nautical miles to the southward the 
Pole Star would have dropped one degree (one degree equals 60 nau- 
tical miles) below the hole in the coconut. In other words, if the sea 
were perfectly calm and the canoes were not bobbing, after traveling 
60 nautical miles to the southward the Hawaiians, when looking 
through their coconut sextants, would be unable to see the Pole Star. 
Practically speaking, it would be bobbing above and below the hole, 
but the ever present law of averages would show that its average 
swing would be below the hole rather than above it, and thus would 
prove that they had sailed southward because the star was apparently, 
descending. It is at once obvious that the further south the Hawaiians 
travelled the smaller would be the angle between the Pole Star and the 
horizon until the region of the Equator was reached and the Pole Star 
disappeared from sight. Obviously the Pole Star could not be sighted 
from any point south of the Equator, so other stars were made use of. 

Other Stars Could Have Been Used 

The Hawaiians, before leaving the Island of Kauai, need not have 
paced holes in their coconuts that would show only the Pole Star. 

hey could have punched holes that would have shown any circumpolar 





the highlight of the convention’s 
banquet. 

“Ocker was a quiet chap, a deep 
thinker, and his contributions to 
aviation generally may more than 
likely never be recognized, all of 
which doesn’t detract from the 
fact that they were of the greatest 
and no one is more deserving of 
a place in aviation’s hall of fame 
than sleepy-eyed Colonel ‘Bill’ 
Ocker, who knew what it was all 
about.” 








Polar region as a hub) in its up- 
per or lower culmination. In other 
words, let us suppose that they had 
punched a hole in the coconut to 
observe the star Dubhe, which is a 
bright star in the lip of the Big 
Dipper. When this star was in its 
lowest point above the horizon or 
its highest point above the horizon 
(lower or upper culmination) it 
would show a certain definite angle 
as measured from the canoe. This 
angle would not appreciably vary 
in many many years. Of course, 
observations for any star other 
than the Pole Star were restricted 
to but twice in 24 hours. At any 
other time it would be lower or 
higher. (Daylight would in some 
instances blot out one of these ob- 
servations.) When it again passed 
through its upper or lower culmi- 
nation the original angle as mea- 
sured from the coconut from a 
certain latitude or group of islands 
on earth would be the same. Thus 
it was only necessary for the Poly- 
nesian navigator to have several 
gourds and/or coconuts that would 
observe different stars in their dif- 
ferent culminations as seen from 
different island groups. (This 
would constitute his total naviga- 
tional equipment.) In some cases 
this would be accomplished by 
having several holes in the same 
coconut. 


For instance, a native navigator 
in the Samoan Islands might have 
a coconut with holes so punched 
that the bright star in the head of 
the constellation of stars known as 
the Southern Cross could only be 
seen when the canoe was in the 
Samoan group and the star was in 
its upper culmination. The cul- 
mination for which he punched the 
holes would be one of pre-choice. 
In other words, if he punched the 
holes so as to sight a certain star 
at its highest point above the Pole 
or, what is the same thing, its 
highest point in the sky (on the 
Meridian or upper culmination), 
his observations for latitude would 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 











UNDERTAKING 
OVERCASTS 


A collision takes two airplanes 
out of the war effort and may in- 
volve many lives. Flying in over- 
casts increases the danger of col- 
lision. Help the war effort: 

1. Stay out of overcasts unless 
you have an instrument rat- 


ing; 

2. Don’t practice instrument fly- 
ing in an overcast unless you 
have filed a flight plan and 
adhere to it strictly; 

3. Don’t fly adjacent to top or 
bottom of overcast, especially 
a ragged one — some other 
ship may be ascending or de- 
scending through it. 








star (stars that appear to circle around the Pole using the Pole Star or 
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“Winnie” Flies 


to Russia With American Line Pilot 





Shown in the above pictures are the principal figures whose partici- 
pation in a 14,000-mile flight carrying Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
to Moscow for a conference with Josef Stalin in August comprises one 
of the most memorable odysseys of this war. To say that they’ve been 
around is putting it mildly! From London to Cairo to Bagdad to Teheran 
to Moscow and back again. (1) Capt. W. J. Vanderkloot (left) of Sara- 
sota, Fla., now living in Montreal, Canada, and Jack Ruggles of San 
Francisco, pilot and copilot respectively, of the B-24 Liberator bomber in 


—Acme Mean Photos 
money they collected in every country in which they landed. The bills 
are glued together. (2) Arriving at Paddington, Eng., at the end of the 
flight, “Winnie,” as he is affectionately referred to by the British, is 
greeted by Mrs. Churchill. In addition to being an unusual photo of 
her, it is one of the rare times the Prime Minister has been pictured 
without his famous “stogey.” (3) Here the entire flight crew line up 
for their picture (L. to r.) Captain Vanderkloot, pilot; Squadron Leader 
L. Kimber of Westhartlepool, Eng.; Copilot Ruggles; and Flight Engi- | 


' three 


which the Sight was 2 was made, are shown holding a ribbon made up of paper 


CHURCHILL LL “UP FRONT” 


Foreword: During these days of | $1 as a fine. But the Prime 
rapid-fire happenings, our nose for | ister 
unusual, or at least what is | 10-shilling note in the nick of time, 


the 


considered as interesting, has be-| 


come critical. sonnel an item about 
one of our Wil- 
liam J. V sceliuiinad “for merly first | 
officer with TWA, 





mand—about whom 

his many friends in the air line 
piloting profession will be inter- 
ested. 


An interesting sidelight on Cap- 
tain Vanderkloot is that he resign- 
ed from TWA after one of the 
company’s check pilots had turned 
in a report that he was not suffi- 
ciently skilled to be promoted to 
first pilot. Upon being made the 
recipient of this setback, Vander- 
kloot immediately started out to 
prove that the check pilot was 
wrong, and has been very suc- 
cessfully proving it ever since. His 
final proving gesture has been to 
drop a resounding period at the 
end of the episode by success- 
fully transporting Prime Minister 
Churchill, one of the world’s three 
most important. men, over thous- 
ands of miles of uncharted and 
enemy-infested territory on a mis- 
sion of international interest and 
worldwide significance. 

The moral is: “A check pilot 
can be wrong!” This is doubtlessly 
far more than this clan would ever 
voluntarily admit. Better look ’em 
over a little closer hereafter, 
gentlemen, because men of Captain 
Vanderkloot’s caliber are indispen- 
sable in both commercial and war- 
time flying! 


From Moscow, the Chicago Daily 
News’ Pulitzer prize winning for- 
eign correspondent, Leland Stowe, 
wrote the following excellent ac- 
count of the flight: 


Moscow — Two young Ameri- | 


cans, members of the Royal Air 
Force Ferry Command, piloted the 
B-24 Liberator in which Winston 
Churchill and W. Averill Harri- 
mon, President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal representative, flew to Mos- 
cow and they had the British 
Prime Minister in the cockpit with 
them most of the way. 

En route, they almost caught 
Mr. Churchill without his “short 
snorter” card—which means he 


CO-OPERATE WITH 
FIGHTING FRANCE 


Military recognition of the 
worth of Frenchmen to fight for 
the restoration of their country’s 
freedom is seen in the recent Navy 
announcement that an agreement 
had been reached by the United 
States and Fighting French Naval 
authorities for co-operative train- 
ing and operation of Fighting 
France’s Naval Aviation Service. 

A detachment of Fighting 
French naval fliers will train at 
schools and bases in this country. 
Later, using planes furnished by 
the United States, a French unit 
will be formed to operate with 
United Nations Naval air forces. 








| 


| 


whose member- | | Vanderkloot, 
rie in ALPA dates back to Feb. | | Fla., 


, 1939, and who is now a captain | San Francisco. 
in the Royal Air Force Ferry Com-| birthday honors list, 
we are sure|was awarded the Order 





neer R. Williams of St. Johns, New Brunswick, ‘Canada. 





| would have had to pay them each 
Min- 
short-snorted 


produced his 


so they collected his signature 


as 


a fellow member of the Trans- 
oceanic Flying Clan. 
The Americans are William 


pilot, of Sarasota, 
and Jack Ruggles, copilot, of 
In the last King’s 
Vanderkloot 
of the 
British Empire for the remarkable 
job he did early in the ferry com- 
mand, installing radio ranges for 
the North Atlantic. Ruggles served 
with the Chinese Air Force four 
years ago and was wounded while 
there. They call Mr. Churchill “the 
boss” and say he is a great guy. 

“Winnie” Wanted to 

Know “Everything” 

“Most of the time the boss was 
up front with us,” Ruggles said. 
“He wants to know everything, all 
about the instruments and every- 
thing else. He had maps out and 
kept checking our position. He al- 
ways wanted to know exactly 
where we were. I guess he spent 
more time in front than with any- 
body in the back. 

“Tt was kind of funny when we 
were flying over those Persian 
mountains from Bagdad to Te- 


heran,” Ruggles laughed. “You | 
know, those peaks are pretty | 
nasty. It was a very clear day so 


we had a swell view. The boss | 
asked, ‘Say, aren’t we flying rather 
close?’ Bill said about 1,000 feet, 
and the boss said he thought they’d 
look better from a higher altitude, 
so we moved up another thousand. 

“Once, when he was sitting be- 
side Bill, Bill asked the boss: ‘Are 
you a Short-Snorter, sir?? The 
Prime Minister said he was, but 
that his card was in his briefcase 
in the back. 

“‘Pve got 5 minutes to produce | 
my card. Those are the rules,’ ” 
he (Churchill) said. 

Had Never Heard of Rule 

“Well, we never heard of that | 
rule, but we didn’t have nerve 
enough to tell him that by all the} 


| place on the 





Unorthodox Negotiations Taboo 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to? “certainly not,” 
and the explanation is quite 
simple. In order to really know 
deep-sea diving, one must dive. In 
order to really know the score 
about flying, one must fly. In this 
irrefutable fact lies the reason 
why there are so many second 
guessers in aviation. 

They have never done any fly- 
ing to speak of and their mental 
stumblings are much the same as 
an air line pilot’s would be if he 
tried to do the work of a mining 
engineer—it doesn’t work out! 
The only difference is that the 
mining industry wouldn’t stand 
for inexperienced interference, 
while flying is forced to put up 
with it. 

War Boom in Aviation 
Forecasts Postwar Expansion 

So far as the domestic air line 
companies are concerned, the ex-| 
pansion made necessary by the 
war is the forerunner of the post- 
war expansion that is sure to fol-| 
low. 


The answer is 


many problems connected with 
such expansion are being so keen- 


| proposal 
| the 


| 
| 


ly watched by all interested par-| 


ties, and particularly by those who 
are vitally affected. 

Companies 
jealously 


are sharply and 
watching each other’s 


progress with an all-consuming in- | 
terest. Certainly, they’re all patri- | 


otic and want to win the war, 
at the same time they are all look- 
ing as deeply as they can into the 


but | 


postwar globular air line transport | 


expansion crystal ball straining to 
see what they can see. 

The air line pilots are not un- 
mindful of all this, and when fac- 
ing the problem of doing the job 


| of flying to bring into actual being 
| the 


| are obviously forced into the posi- | enbacker, 


expansion in question, they 
of what’s 
other 


carefully 


tion (because 





side of the} 


fence) of considering | 


| closely 
| unnegotiated 


This is as sure as day follows | ward the only 


night. It is for this reason that the | erican’s—and then try to blame it 


Manager, American hein JA. 
Collings, Vice-President, Opera- | 
tions, TWA; and J. A. Herlihy, | 
Executive Vice-President, Opera- 
tions, United Air Lines. 

The conferences between these | 
groups were begun in Washington | 
on Sept. 9, 1942, and went on in-| 
termittently until Sept. 18. They | 
were to have been resumed in Chi- | 
cago on Sept. 23, but sickness pre- | 

vented the carriers’ representa- | 
tives from appearing at that time, | 
and the meetings are now set to| 
begin on Sept. 29. 

Carriers’ Flat Salary Proposal 
Draws ALPA’s Fire 

The companies presented a flat | 
salary proposal, which they said ! 
came from the Army, to apply to 
all the extended operations. This 
very closely resembles 
Pan American pay scale, 
which was flatly and unanimously 
rejected by the Directorate of the 
Air Line Pilots Association. The 
pilots feel it is strange, indeed, 
| that the carriers should put for- 
unnegotiated pay 
scale in the profession—Pan Am- 


on to the Army. This can be liken- 
ed to a company union scale. 
Maybe this should be regarded 
as just another one of the develop- 
ments in this picture which is a 
little hard to understand. The 
propaganda mill has also been 
busy, and from time to time dur- 
ing the past month the backstage 
of the Industry has been flooded 
with vicious and untrue rumors. 
The flat salary proposal that so 
resembles Pan American’s 
scale, which was 
flatly rejected by the pilots, was 
presented by the first air carriers’ 
committee on Aug. 18, 1942. This 
committee was composed of C. 


| Bedell Monro, President, Pennsyl- 





rules we knew he owed us each a| 2"y and all aspects of their wages | 


buck for not having his card on | 


his person when he was challenged. | from the same long- “range point of | 5 ines: 


Anyhow, he signed our 10-shilling | 
notes—there it is. I suppose that’s 
the signature of the most famous | 
Shert-Snorter in the world. 


“You know, we flew over some 
mean-looking terrain in Africa. 
French territory it was. The boss 
asked what if we couldn’t go on— 
what would we do? I said, ‘Oh, we | 
could make a belly landing with 
the wheels up. Might knock the | 
kite around a bit but nobody’d get 
hurt!’ Then the boss said, ‘But, if | 
we had to land down there, we’d | 
probably be made prisoners—lI’ve | 
an idea that the Nazis would like | 
to get their hands on me. Probably | 
they’d shoot me.’ 

Vanderkloot Answered: 
“We'll Get You to Moscow!” 

“We couldn’t argue about that, | 
but, Bill said, anyhow, 
never get a chance to intern us 
around here. 


they’d 


and working condition problems | 


view as the air carrier companies 

are taking. 

Negotiations on These Problems 

Have Been in Two Forms 
Considerable negotiation has al- 

ready been carried on to de- 


| termine the conditions of employ- 


ment of the pilots in these new 
operations. These negotiations 


have been in two forms, one being| as an observer. 


the old traditional method of ne-| 


gotiating with the air line com- 
panies individually; the other be- 
ing talks which have been carried 
on between a temporary pilots’ 
committee 


three representing the air carriers. 
This pilots’ committee is made 


|up of Pilots L. W. Harris, AA- 


Chicago; O. M. Nelson, UAL- 
Denver; W. H. Smiley, TWA-New 
York; and David L. Behncke, 
ALPA’s President. The carriers’ 


“ ‘Everything’s okay. We'll get| committee is made up of R. L. 
Operations 


you to Moscow, all right,’ he said.” | Mitchell, 


Assistant 


representing the air| 
line pilots and a committee of 


| 


| vania-Central Airlines; E. V. Rick- 


President & General 
Eastern Air Lines; 
| Douglas Campbell, Vice-President, 
Pan American-Grace Airways; J. 
A. Herlihy, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Operations, United Air 
; and J. A. Collings, Vice- 
President, Operations, Transconti- 





|nental & Western Air. 





The pilots were represented by 


ALPA’s President, David  L. 
Behncke; the Association’s chief 
counsel, Daniel D. Carmell; and 


William B. Inman, Master Chair- 
man of Eastern Air Lines pilots’ 
Master Executive Council, acting 
Nothing was ac- 
complished at this meeting with 
the exception of bad feelings be- 
ing generated. 
Pilots Feel Negotiations Should 
Be Two-Party Affairs 

In a few words, the pilots’ posi- 
tion in the negotiations about sal- 
aries and working conditions for 
the foreign expansion of domestic 
air lines is that they are ready 
to work it out with the carriers as 
they have always done in the past, 
by. negotiating individually, and 
having the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation represent the pilots, and 


In other words, the negotiation or 


| tion are with the 
| haul men and cargo for the Army. 
| If what the companies 
| ployees arrive at by collective bar- 


|latter’s prerogative to either ac- 


| and 


| all. 


| be in the forefront to do their full 


Kaiser & Mystery Man 
Get “‘Green Light’’ 


Weeks of hectic conferences re- 
garding Henry J. Kaiser’s proposal 
to build a fleet of supercargo 
planes have finally resulted in a 
War Production Board “green 
light”? authorizing construction of 
experimental planes at a 
total cost of $18,000,000. 

To be produced from a Howard 
(Mystery Man) Hughes design, 
the planes are seven-motored, 60- 
ton behemoths. Plans call for 
completion of the first plane in 15 
months, with all three to be de- 
livered in 25 months. 

Kaiser expressed great joy at 
the decision by saying “it demon- 
strates the confidence of WPB in 
the cargo plane and in Hughes and 
myself.” Plywood and plastics will 
be used wherever onsen 








it Pa represent the company. 
In any event, the pilots feel that 
it should be a two-party negotia- 
| tion without any outside influence. 





| mediation, whichever is carried 
on, should be a_ one-bite-of-the- 
apple proceeding and not a two- 
| bite process, which would be the 
|case if a third party dabbled into 
the negotiations and exercised vetc 
powers. 
Basically, the contracts in ques- 
Government to 


and its em- 


gaining is objectionable to the 
contracting agency, it is then the 


| cept or reject the contract. In any 
|event, the differences will be set- 
tled across the conference table 
between the carrier representatives 
the pilot representatives in 
usual orthodox manner, if at 
If this fails, the Army will, no 
doubt, take other steps to have the 
job done. 
No matter what happens, it is a 
safe bet that the air line pilots will 


the 


share to see that the long distance 
over-ocean air transport job is 
done and done properly. 

Each Month Seems to Get 
Busier Than the Last! 

The month of September was a 
busy one, and the greatly pres- 
surized and rapidly changing air 
line picture requires a good deal 
of trouble-shooting for the air 
line pilots. The consensus of opin- 
ion around Washington and else- 
where is that they are doing a 
good job, but in most instances 
proper credit is lacking. Again 
it is supposed we have the kiwis, 
hangers-on, and parasites crowd- 
ing the spotlight and staring into 
the camera, blacking out the true 
picture, trying to get a little of 
the reflected credit of what the 
pilots and other working people in 
the Industry are accomplishing to 
help win a very tough war. 


2 Million Miles! 








—United Air Lines Photo 

AFTER FLYING THE EQUIVALENT 
OF 80 TIMES AROUND THE WORLD, 
Miss ALICE SEVERANCE, SENIOR 
STEWARDESS OF UNITED AIR LINES, 
SIGNS HER LAST AIR LOG BEFORE 


BECOMING A TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 
IN UNITED’S MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
AT CHICAGO. SHE BECAME A STEW- 
ARDESS IN 1934, AND HAS MADE 
APPROXIMATELY 2,500 ‘TRIPS  BE- 
TWEEN CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 
CONGRATULATIONS, MISS SEVER- 
ANCE, AND WELCOME TO AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION’S FRATERNITY OF VET- 





the, Air Transport Association, if 





ERANS. 
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MAKING THINGS “BLACK” FOR HITLER 47, ine 
Mfices, busier than ever before with heavy wartime traffic, can’t stop 
luring airport blackouts—but they can co-operate to foil any bombing 
ittempts by pulling down blackout blinds. Here Stewardess Clela 
Masterson of United Air Lines draws the curtain so that (L. to r.) 
"irst Officer Rod Dixon and Captain Carl Gerlicher can carry out their 
light planning for another trip during one of Chicago’s blackouts. 











Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 











CAR AMENDMENT 61-32 
ADOPTED: FEB. 27, 1942, 
EFFECTIVE: FEB. 27, 1942. 

scheduled Air Carrier Rules 

Paragraph (c) of Section 
mended to read: 

“‘(c) Unless a seat is also available for his use in the passenger 
ompartment, no person shall be admitted to the pilots’ compartment 
luring scheduled flight except: 

(1) A member of the flight crew; (2) A person engaged during 
ight in checking of pilots’ operations for the Federal Government or 
or the air carrier; (3) Flight supervisory personnel of the air carrier 
oncerned who are certificated pilots; (4) First or second pilots listed 
n Operations Specifications of the air carrier concerned or any first 
x second pilots listed in the Operations Specifications-Airmen of an- 
other air carrier who have been authorized by the air carrier con- 
erned and the Administrator to make the trips over the route being 
own for the purpose of route qualification or familiarization; (5) Cer- 
ificated aircraft dispatchers of the air carrier concerned or certificated 
ireraft dispatchers of another air carrier who have been authorized 
yy the air carrier concerned and the Administrator to make the trips 
ver the route being flown for the purpose of establishing or main- 
taining dispatcher route qualification; or (6) Certificated mechanics 
‘f the air carrier concerned, in the performance of duty.” 

SPECIAL REGULATION 218 
ADOPTED: APRIL 11, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: APRIL 11, 1942. 

“Notwithstanding the provision of section 40.2611(b) of the Civil 
\ir Regulations to the contrary, requiring a first pilot to make one 
me-way trip without passengers within the six months immediatel 
receding his qualification for the route, pilots S. S. Smelser, G. H. 
White and H. A. Corcoran are not required to comply with such pro- 
rision prior to serving as first pilots over routes, listed in Pennsylvania- 
Yentral Airlines’ operating certificate, between Washington, D. C. and 
Norfolk, Virginia, Washington, D. C. and Detroit, Michigan, and be- 
ween Washington, D. C., Buffalo, New York, and Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
ania.” 

SAR AMENDMENT 61-34 
ADOPTED: APRIL 22, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: APRIL 22, 1942. 

This strikes the words “July 1, 1942” appearing in Section 61.341 
nd inserts in lieu the words “July 1, 1943.” 


SPECIAL REGULATION 231 
ADOPTED: JULY 11, 1942, 
EFFECTIVE: JULY 11, 1942. 


“Notwithstanding any provisions of the Civil Air Regulations to 
he contrary, any Naval Aviator who is a graduate of the special 
‘ourse in the operation of Douglas DC-3 aircraft given at the Naval 
[raining School, Fort Worth, Texas, may be issued a valid commercial 
vilot certificate and appropriate rating for the operation of Douglas 
IC-3 aircraft, and any such graduate who is also possessed of a Navy 
Jualified Instrument Rating may be issued the instrument rating pre- 
cribed by the Civil Air Regulations. 

SPECIAL REGULATION 232 

ADOPTED: JULY 13, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: JULY 13, 1942. 


“Notwithstanding any provisions of the Civil Air Regulations to 
he contrary, any Naval Aviator of the Navy or Marine Corps, pos- 
sessed of an appropriate and valid commercial pilot certificate or air 
ine transport pilot certificate, who is assigned to duty for training 
vith an air carrier, may be used by the air carrier to which he is 
issigned as an additional member of the flight crew of aircraft en- 
gaged in scheduled air transportation and, at the discretion of the first 
pilot, such Naval Aviator may manipulate the controls of such air- 
craft: Provided, That no such Naval Aviator, possessing only a commer- 
cial pilot certificate, shall manipulate the controls of such aircraft dur- 
ing operations under instrument conditions unless he is also possessed 
of a valid instrument rating issued by the Administrator.” 


61.7803 ‘Pilots’ Compartment’’ is 


Farris Speaks 
Celestially 


(Continued from Page 5) 





be restricted to that time only when 
the star was at its highest point in 
the heavens, and in circumpolar stars 
this highest point can be fairly ac- 
curately determined by eye. 

Tells How Hawaiians Found 

Their Way Home Again 

But now let us assume that the 
Hawaiian navigators have reached 
the altitude of the Samoan Islands in 
the Southern Hemisphere, which they 
have found by the use of a different 
coconut or a different hole in the 
same coconut. Let us further assume 
that they have kept well to the east- 
ward during their southerly trek. 
Having once reached the latitude of 
the Samoan group, it was only neces- 
sary for them to sail due westward 
until they sighted the islands. 

The visit being over, they have de- 
cided to return to the Island of Kauai 
in the Hawaiian group in the North- 
ern Hemisphere. So they shove off, 
unship and stow their coconut sext- 
ants corresponding to the Samoan 
group, reship the coconut sextants to 
the bows set for the Hawaiian group 
in exactly the same position they 
were in when they left Hawaii and 
sail to the northward. Their only 
problem would be to make sure, in 
fact very sure, that they kept well to 
the eastward or westward so that 
when they arrived in the latitude of 
the Hawaiian Islands, which would 
be determined by sighting the pre- 
arranged star (probably Polaris since 
it is not circumpolar and could be 
observed nearly any time of night) 
they would then know whether to 
sail eastward or westward so as to 
pick up the Hawaiian Island group. 

Assuming that the star Polaris was 
the one for which the holes were 
punched, these islanders would sail 
northward and watch the Pole Star 
every night gradually rise above the 
horizon until it became high enough 
or had sufficient altitude above the 
horizon to be visible through the hole 
in the coconut. This would corres- 
pond to the previous certain latitude, 
which in this case was the latitude 
of the Island of Kauai. Arriving in 
this latitude, it would then only be 
necessary to sail eastward or west- 
ward until they picked up the island 
group. Whether they were east or 
west is something they would have 
had to previously allow for while 
sailing northward, and which could 
only have been solved by keeping 
well to the eastward or westward so 
as to know definitely which side of 


| the island group they were on, that 


| 





is, eastward or westward, because 
they had no known method of de- 
termining longitude except by reck- 
oning. 

Describes What Would Happen 

If Canoes Got Separated 

Referring back to the diagram, for 
purposes of illustration, let us sup- 
pose that the two canoes after arriv- 
ing in the latitude of the Hawaiian 
Island group became separated and 
a gale of hurricane force arose and 
blew the second canoe far to the 
northward. Several days later when 
the weather had subsided and the 
navigator took a sight on Polaris he 
found that the Pole Star was much 
higher than the hole in his coconut. 
In the diagram this would correspond 
to the second canoe and the second 
angle. Obviously this angle measured 
after the storm was much greater 
than the one measured before the 
storm, and since it was greater can- 
noe No. 2 unquestionably had been 
driven to the northward. It was then 
necessary for him to sail southward 
until such a time as the North Star 
dropped in altitude to a point where 
it would just be seen through the 
hole in his Hawaiian series coconut 
and then sail eastward or westward. 
as the case may be, until he arrived 
at the island group. 

Courses, of course, were made by 
watching the sun in the davtime and 
the angle of the prevailing trade 
winds, and at night by steering to- 
ward or in relation to different con- 
stellations or stars. Strict accuracy 
was never very necessary when you 
consider that most island groups 
covered an area from between 100 to 
300 miles, and nearly alwavs one is- 
land is in sight of another from 
within the same island group. Fur- 
ther, island groups with mountains 
or volcanoes in clear weather would 
have a visibility of from 75 to 150 
miles or more away. As to the actual 
accuracy of the coconut sextant, it 
can be said to have been within one 
degree, or what is the same thing, 60 
nautical miles, and in fair weather 
even closer. 


The purpose of this article is to 
illustrate how the Polynesians ef- 
fectively did with a coconut what we 
do with a modern sextant or octant. 
The procedure was essentially the 
same in those days as it is today in- 
sofar as taking a sight goes. In each 
case it is merely measuring the alti- 
tude above a horizon. However, in 
our case we do the same iob with 
more accurately constructed instru- 
ments and get correspondingly more 
accurate results. 

In closing, reference is made again 
to the star Polaris. Actually its true 
altitude is not equal to the latitude, 
since it is not actually over the Pole. 
In this year, 1942, it is 61 nautical 
miles away, and only twice in 24 
hours does its observed type altitude 
equal the latitude. 


(In our next article we will 
delve still further into these early 
methods and early instruments.) 





ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM! — AVAIL- 
ABLE AT HEADQUARTERS 
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NOT YET—NEVER 

That immortal sage, Diogenes, of many centuries ago, was once 
approached by a disciple who said, ““O Diogenes, tell me, I pray, when 
should a man marry?” Diogenes replied dryly, ‘For a young man, not 
yet; for an old man, never.” 

* * * 
FROM THE DEPTHS TO THE HEIGHTS 

Speaking of the unusual, here’s one for your hieroglyphic tablet: 
You often hear the expression “free as the birds.” It’s a phrase that 
is truly descriptive of air pilots. They love the endless spaces of the 
blue horizons and the skydrome is 
their playground. Diametrically 
opposed is their abhorrence of be- 
ing earth-bound and many have a 
genuine aversion to being shut up 
in small places, especially locked 
up. (Maybe that’s the principal 
reason that the crime rate of air 
line pilots is practically nil—or 
perhaps we shouldn’t have brought 
that up!) Anyway, there’s never a 
rule but what there’s an exception. 
In the case of the air line pilots, 
it’s smiling TWA Stratoliner Skip- 
per Walton Smiley, who got his 
start nursing Diesels on a “pig- 
boat,”’ more plutocratically re- 
ferred to as a submarine. To prove 
that we know whereof we speak, 
we invite you to view the likeness 
of one “Gob” Smiley standing on 
the business end of one of Uncle 
Sam’s underwater craft in action. 
This picture was taken in 1921 on 
a cruise between Callao, Peru, 
and Balboa, Panama. Smiley was 
on sub duty for two years, from 
May, 1920 to May, 1922. He isa 
modest chap and not prone to do 
much exhaling of hot air, but if 
you can get him to talk about himself, you will find his experiences 
make interesting listening. They run the strange gamut of the 
unusual from “submarining” in the briny deep to “‘sub-stratosphering”’ 
in the azure heights. 

COULD BE 

Said the butcher as he backed into the slicer: “It appears that I’m 

getting a little behind in my business.” 


* * * 


FILLYLOU BIRD 

There are many species of birds—some strange and fantastic— 
and yet new species are constantly being found. 

Some months ago from the jungle wilds came a report of the dis- 
covery of the now-famous Worry Bird which only flies backwards. 
Lillci Pillci, that great scientist, bird connoisseur, and ornithologist 
extraordinary, explains that the reason for this is that the Worry Bird 
is not in the least interested in where he is going, but is most intensely 
interested in where he has been. 


Now comes a report of still another bird discovery by the great 
Lillci Pillci, who has just returned from an exploration trip to the ice- 
capped peaks of Greenland. Following is an excerpt from his report, 
issued immediately upon his setting foot in New York City: 

“The species that I have just discovered, I have named the Fillylou 
Bird. It exists only in the icy waters of far-away Greenland. When 
the Fillylou Bird lands, he doesn’t land on his: landing gear at all, and 
while landing on the slick, frosty, water-surfaced ice patches that he 
uses for landing fields, screams wildly, ‘Fillylou, fillylou, fillylou.’ After 
a great deal of painstaking study, I have deciphered this bird lan- 
guage,” reports the great Professor Lillci Pillci, “and it means . 
‘Ohoo, gee, Ohoo, gee, what a sensation!’ ”’ 

* * 


CAB CRASH INVESTIGATORS PLEASE NOTE 


‘Research experience has shown that a layman has often accomp- 
lished the impossible because he didn’t know it was impossible.” 
* * * 


KICKED IN THE PUSS 
If puss could speak, she’d probably say: “It’s tough to look like 
Hitler,” or “Why pick on me just because I happen to have a mus- 
tachio like Herr Schicklgruber’s?” Nature certainly played a dirty 





—N. Y. Daily News Photo 
trick on poor kitty when it stuck a tuft of black hair under her nose in 


imitation of the “‘nutsie’ Nazi paper hanger’s “ultimatum duster.” 
Surely we’ll all agree that it should have happened to Hitler but not 
to poor Tabby, now convalescing from the fractured jaw in a New 
York cat hospital. If facial expressions could speak, Tabby’s would 
probably say, “I’m regusted!” Here’s the story behind the picture: 
Tabby lived in a Harlem store, and one day walked in front of a cus- 
tomer who, startled by her resemblance to Adolf, kicked her before he 
thought. Tabby went to a cat hospital for treatment of a broken jaw 
mewing, “Woe is me!” . 
* * 


MONEY TALKS 














It’s been said that money talks. “That’s right,” a casual bystander 
observed. “But the only thing it ever says to me is ‘Good-bye.’ wd 
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“He Who Holds Alaska Holds the World”—Gen. Mitchell 


: 


—Courtesy Moose Magazine 


The above spiderweb plainly shows why Gen. “Billy” Mitchell, the “prophet without honor,” knew 
whereof he prophesied. Most of us, who are used to looking at globular maps from the equatorial angle, 
are not aware of the vastly different picture (as shown above) presented by the polar angle. In this picture, 
which is the true one, the strategical importance of Alaska in the kind of warfare that is being waged today | 
and the commerce which will be carried on during postwar periods, is easily recognizable. Sen James J. Davis, | 
Director General, Pilgrim Governor, and Founder of Mooseheart, writes interestingly of “The New Freedom” 
concepts of globular geography and its relation to war and commerce. 


which will be based on modern-day 


“WITHOUT THE PERSPEC- 
TIVE OF THE POLAR PROJEC- 
TION (MAP) IN YOUR THINK- 
ING, YOU WILL NOT UNDER- 
STAND THE STRATEGY OF 
WAR OR THE HORIZONS OF 
TOMORROW’S PEACE.” 

Thus does Sen. James J. Davis 
of Pennsylvania emphasize how 
the airplane has rendered the Mer- 
eator, or “flat,” map _ obsolete, 
while making the globular projec- 
tion the map of the future. The 
statement is from his article, ‘“The 
New Freedom,” published in the 
September issue of Moose Maga- 
zine. 

“Billy” Mitchell’s P.2achings 
of 20 Years Ago Prove True 

‘‘Around the North Pole, on our 
new map,” writes Senator Davis, 
“the meridians radiate outward 
from the pole, like the spokes of a 
wheel. The North Pole is the cen- 
ter and the continents spread out 
on all sides, like the points of a 
star. This is the world of tomor- 
row to which our new age of avia- 
tion has introduced us. 

“In the new concept of geog- 
raphy ... the North Pole is the 
center of the world and Alaska is 
the great crossroads between 
North America, Europe, and Asia 
which are now only a few hours 
apart. 

“Tt is now true, as the late Gen. 
William Mitchell prophesied 20 
years ago, that Alaska is ‘the most 
important strategic spot in the 
world.’ All roads, it seems, lead to 
Nome.” 

That the Russians were more 
aware of Alaska’s importance than 
were Americans is pointed out by 
the Senator, who says: “As far 
back as 1937 they developed an 
ambitious project for linking Mos- 
cow and the United States by 
means of an air line over the 
North Pole, and such line was 
scheduled to go into operation in 
the fall of 1942. Only the war 
prevented its consummation, and 
after the war is over, it will very 
likely become a reality.” 
Disputes Those Who Have Narrow- 
Minded Ideas of Aviation 

Flinging a challenge at those 
who still refuse to accept the 
airplane as anything but a play- 
thing for daredevils, Senator Davis 
declares: ‘‘There are thousands of 
people in this country who have 
promised themselves that they will 
never ride in an airplane. What 











(Continued from Page 1) 





be revised to read so as to include 
copilots and any other status of 
air line pilot, and that the Air 
Line Pilots Association make 
every effort to persuade the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to agree to an 
amendment to the CAR that will 
make effective this resolution.” 
Immediately after the conven- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
was contacted, and after writing 
many times to all concerned in 


by ALPA from Mr. A. S. Koch, 
Director of Safety Regulations, 


opinion that Section 61.518 of the 
Civil Air Regulations should re- 


its starting point. 


ALPA Made Counterproposal 
to That of ATA 


A new round of correspondence 








will they think 
transportation system? 

“The automobile production 
year ago have been 
largely to the production of air- 
planes and some of these 
manufacturers are already con- 
sidering the possibilities of skip- 
ping automobile production in fa- 
vor of planes in the popular-priced 
sphere of civilian use.” 

New Thoughts Must Go Hand 
in Hand With New Methods 

Senator Davis urges the civic- 
minded citizen not to overlook the 
vast changes in urban life which 
will result from the expansion of 
air travel, and warns that “any 
city which does not have an ade- 
quate airport will be considered 
backward.” 

He says that the airplane is the 
physical means which is changing 
our world, but declares there is a 
mental change which must accom- 
pany it. “It is necessary that we 
think our way to the new free- 
dom,” he says. 
now is to win the war, but it is 
not too early to begin a study of 
conditions which are likely to pre- 





vail after the war.” 


Another Gain for the Copilots 


Section 61.518 through 61.5186 (g) | 


Washington, a letter was received | 
which ended as follows: “It is our | 


main unchanged.” This placed the | 
entire matter back once again to | 


ensued, which was kept up until | 


of tomorrow’s | 


lines that were so busy only a| 
converted | 


“The main thing | 





last May, 1942, when the Air| 
suggested | 
that the eight-hour limit during | 


Transport Association 


any twenty-four consecutive hours 





Caribbean Area 


Lacks Air Service 


Declaring that “due to the war 
a serious shortage of air trans- 
portation appears to exist in the 
Caribbean area,” the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board recently ordered an 
examiner to assign a time and 
place for a public hearing for any 
company desiring to offer tempo- 
rary air service. 

The Board pointed out that such 
air transportation shortage ‘“‘may 
adversely affect the national de- 
fense and relations between the 
United States and the Latin 
American countries.” 

Any domestic or foreign air 
carriers, with suitable equipment, 
facilities, and personnel available 
to inaugurate temporary air serv- 
ice between Miami, Fla., Central 
America, the Canal Zone, the 
North Coast of South America, 
and the Islands of the Caribbean 
Sea, may file an application for a 
temporary certificate with the 
CAB. 

In addition to specifying equip- 
ment available, the Board said the 
applicant should “state the ap- 
proximate length of time required 
after the Board’s decision in this 
proceeding to inaugurate service.” 








time limitations, at 
yesterday afternoon. 
“This amendment retains pres- 
ent daily, weekly, and monthly 
flight time limitations and makes 
them applicable to second pilots as 
well as first pilots.” 
Amendment Quoted 
Since Mr. Franklin has been in 
his present position, he has been 
very co-operative in handling the 
amendment in question. Because 


its meeting 


| of the great interest of all air line 


| pilots, especially copilots, in this 
=| amendment, it is quoted below: 


“Effective September 16, 1942, Part 


| 61 of the Civil Air Regulations is 


be extended to eight hours, thirty | 


|minutes, and that the thirty-hour 


| limit during any seven consecutive 
| days be extended to thirty-two 
| hours. 


The Association countered, and 
instead of concurring with the ex- 
| tending of these flight time limi- 
tations, again suggested an amend- 
ment to Part 61 of the Civil Air 


Regulations, which amendment in- | 


| instead of just first pilots. 
| Success at Last Rewards 
| Association’s Efforts 

After considerable more work 
had been done, the following letter 
was received from Mr. E. B. 
Franklin, Assistant Chief, Air Car- 
rier Division: 

“T believe you will be glad to 
| know that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board passed the attached amend- 


| Regulations, governing pilot flight 


cluded all classes of air line pilots | 


ment to Part 61 of the Civil Air | 2- 


amended as follows: 

1. By striking sections 61.518 through 
61.5186(g) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

*61.518—Flight time limitations. 
The following rules prescribe the 
flight time limitations for all pilots 
in scheduled air transportation : 

(a) A pilot may be scheduled to 
fiy 8 hours or less during any 24 
consecutive hours, without a rest 
period during such 8 hours. If 
such pilot be scheduled to fly in 
excess of 8 hours during any 24 
consecutive hours, he shall be 
given an intervening rest period at 
or before the termination of 8 
scheduled hours of flight duty. 
Such rest period shall equal at 
least twice the number of hours 
flown since the last preceding rest 
period and in no case shall such 
rest period be less than 8 hours. 
During such rest period, the pilot 
shall be relieved of all duty with 
the air carrier. 

(f) The foregoing flight time 
limitations shall not be applicable 
when a pilot is qualifying on a 
regular route, or alternate route, 
over which such pilot is not quali- 
fied. 

(g) A pilot shall not do other 
commercial flying while employed 
by an air carrier when such fly- 
ing, in addition to that in sched- 
uled air transportation service, 
will exceed any flight time limita- 
tions specified herein.’ 

By striking section 61.524 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the follow- 


AT LAST! AT LEAST 
IT’S A GOOD START 


After years of ALPA-CAA ef- 
fort to cause the equipping of all 
air liners with effective windshield 
wipers, a letter was recently re- 
ceived from Darwin C. Brown, 
Secretary of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, enclosing a copy of an 
amendment to the Civil Air Regu- 
lations effective January 1, 1943, 
which reads as follows: 

“Part 04 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations is amended as follows: 

“Add a new subsection (h) to 
section 04.5380 to read as follows: 

“*th) A means for providing, 
without continuous manual opera- 
tion, vision through the windshield 
adequate for executing takeoffs 
and landings in rain.’ ” 

We still have not stopped won- 
dering why this amendment ad- 
dresses itself only to landing and 
takeoff visibility in rain. Possibly 
the Board felt that the experi- 
mental work relating to an all- 
condition - effective - windshield - 
clearing-device has not progressed 
sufficiently to warrant over-all 
regulation at this time. Maybe we 
should be satisfied that a start has 
been made by the approving of 
the above mentioned. 

It will always remain a mystery 
how many crashes have been caus- 
ed and lives lost because a pilot 
couldn’t see where he was going 
for the reason that his forward 
vision was cut off by a precipita- 
tion-clouded windshield. The num- 
ber, if known, would probably be 
most startling and, no doubt, many 
“pilot error’ inscriptions would 
have to be chiseled from pilots’ 
tombstones. 








LEATHERNECK WRITES 


Second Marine Aircraft Wing 
Naval Air Station 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sept. 9, 1942. 
Dear Dave: 

Attached is a letter from Shan- 
non (S. L. Shannon, EAL Opera- 
tions Manager) giving me a fur- 
lough in accordance with the em- 
ployment agreement. Will you be 
kind enough to file it away with 
the rest of my records? 

Am getting back into the swing 
of being a Marine again. Air line 
pilots have a good deal of pres- 
tige in this branch of the service. 
Among the many who are doing 
a great job are H. A. Johnson, 


“Skip” Kimball, Ned Hodgson, 
Harry Baker, and Harry Van 
Liew. It looks like most of us 


will have very responsible jobs, 
mostly having to do with pilot 
training and with military opera- 
tions covering a wide area. 
Wishing you the best of luck. 
Sincerely, 
VERNON A. PETERSON 

















‘61.524—Unassigned.’ 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 
DARWIN CHARLES BROWN 
Secretary.”’ 


Again it has been written that 
persistence pays, and if at first a 
project doesn’t succeed, try, try 
again! 
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CUTE AND CAPABLE 
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—Douglas Aircraft Photo 
“The hand that rocks the cradle” is an old phrase used to describe women. 
Well, here’s one that designs ’em! However, they're not for the “bundles 


e the “bundles from hell” for Hitler, Hirohito, and that stooge 
led airplane jigs or “cradles,” they are used by the Douglas 


| Aircraft Company in building planes. Shown (left) at her work, Constance Walker (the cradle girl) puts 


on her best “designing” smile. More serious (right), she goes over some fine points with E. W 
| co-worker at Douglas, as they both work together for victory over the Axis. 
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